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A BEE IN HIS BONNET. 


6“ OME, Olive, it’s time to dress.” 

I looked up from the easy-chair in 
which mamma found me lounging, and re- 
marked to her that she had a very phantas- 
mal way of entering rooms. 





“T have a shawl on.” 
“Why is the gas turned so low?” 


“T’d finished doing my hair and it was 
too early to begin dressing; so I sat down to 
think. The light wasn’t needed for that op- 











tious life is,” rushed to my lips; but I didn’t 
let the words pass. Instead of this I said, 
carelessly: “ About lots of things. Very 
| prominent among my thoughts, mamma, was 

that poor white tarlatan on the bed yonder. 
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“Mr. Erskine was standing a few steps from the dining-room threshold.” —Page 566. 


“A little more, you know, and I should 
have shrieked. Isn’t it a loathsome night ? ” 

A gust of December wind hurled some 
shrill sleet against my panes just as I spoke. 

“You oughtn’t to sit here in this room, 
Olive,” mamma said, witha faint shiver. “It 
is too cold.” 





eration. A stroke of economy, you per- 
ceive.” 

Mamma laughed in a rather bitter way as 
she turned up the gas. 

“What were you thinking about, Ol- 
ive?” 

“About what a farce our false, preten- 








I wonder how many resurrections it has seen. 
Those trimmings are a disgraceful fraud. 
Every inch of them covers either a spot or @ 
tear.” 

There came a pained look about mam- 
ma’s delicate patrician mouth, as she lifted 
her eye-glasses to scrutinize the tarlatan. 
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“Tt seems very nice yet, Olive, I am 
sure,” she murmured. 

“Oh, yes,” I laughed —“ very nice in- 
deed.” Somehow my voice quivered a little, 
then. “I don’t really mind my compulsory 
shabbiness any longer; to tell the truth, I’ve 
got accustomed to it. Recollect I’ve been 
out-blazed and out-furbelowed for a season 
and a half, now, and it’s time I became cal- 
lous to the ordeal. No, mamma, that isn’t 
what I care for, but rather the necessity of 
ever going out shabbily.” 

“ Necessity, Olive?” 

“Pshaw! youknow whatI mean. Yes— 
necessity is the right word. Quia bw boira, 
Besides, you’ would make wild attempts to 
dress me better if I presented our poverty 
as a plea for remaining at home. I wish I 
wasn’t an anomaly, mamma—or an Effing- 
ham, which is the same thing under existing 
circumstances. I dare say I should be quite 
happy if my life were only free from these 
glaring, absurd contrasts it holds at present. 
Say that my name was Brown or Briggs, and 
I lived with you, the maternal Brown or 
Briggs, in a quiet part of Brooklyn, or some- 
where? How nicely we could do it on our 
income, couldn’t we?” 

“T don't think your fantastic speculations 
require much of an answer,” mamma said, 
in a haughty, offended way. Then, after a 
slight silence: “There are some people who 
would consider you rather ungrateful, Olive, 
if they were to overhear such remarks as 
these.” 

“But I don’t mean to be ungrateful. I 
appreciate all the pinching, and twisting, and 
screwing—to put it vulgarly—which has 
been done for me in a domestic way. Only, 
has it been done for any good, after all? 
Sometimes—very often—I think not. Linda 
will want to come out next winter. I can’t 
see how we can both indulge in that expen- 
sive luxury of society at one and the same 
time.” 

“Nor I.” Mamma’s words, clearly and 
sharply spoken, meant a great deal, and I 
knew it, Presently she added: “ Linda must 
have her turn, if I am able to give it her.” 

Then I laughed a cold, queer laugh. 

“ Linda is so pretty, you know. She may 
have a greater success than I have had.” 

“But your career isn’t finished yet.” 
Mamma’s voice was a great deal softer, now. 
“ By-the-way” (after another silence), “ did 
Mr. Erskine send you that exquisite bouquet 
this afternoon because of the German, or 
merely out of kindness ?” 

“Not because of the German,” I said. 
“T’m not engaged to him this evening.” 

“Have you a partner?” 

“Yes.” Somehow my face had got a lit- 
tle color by this time. “Cousin Aleck en- 
gaged me some time ago for to-night. He’s 
going to call for me, you know.” 

“T did not know,” said mamma, with a 
certain solemnity. “ Aleck has sent you no 
bouquet.” 

“Of course not,” I said, rather petulant- 
ly, having risen now to begin my toilet. “I 
never dreamed of expecting one. Any such 
exchange of civilities between Aleck and me 
would have a strong flavor of ghastliness, I 
think. Poor Aleck!—I mean pecuniarily 





poor, of course. In other respects he 
is—” 

Mamma interrupted with rather harsh 
abruptness, at this. 

“T know very well what you consider him 
in other respects, Olive.” 

My look met hers firmly. 

“Do you?” I said. “Then you know 
that I am very fond of him.” 

“Fond of whom?” said Linda, who 
marched herself into the room just as I was 
speaking. 

“Go and study your lessons,” I ex- 
claimed, in annoyed tones. “You are al- 
ways pouncing upon people unawares, Lin- 
da.” 

Linda tossed her pretty blond head. 

“Oh, very well. You needn’t answer un- 
less you choose. Bessy Maxwell’s sister 
said something about you in school, to-day, 
and I thought you’d perhaps like to hear it.” 
My sister was standing near the bed, by this 
time, touching the tarlatan with little dain- 
ty, loving touches. “ That’s sweet,” she at 
length announced, as though delivering a fiat. 
“ Looks almost like new, too. Bessy Max- 
well’s sister’s going to wear green crape, to- 
night. Bessy says it’s so stunning and 
odd.” 

“T wish you didn’t go to Madame Finis- 
sier’s, Linda,” I murmured, savagely. “ You 
think of nothing but dress and fashion.” 

Linda gave a wild, merry laugh. 

“Dear me! advice on temperance from a 
confirmed drunkard.” 

The strange idea made me smile, but it 
was a smile bitter enough. 

“ Just the person best able to give advice, 
if you only knew it. Had J the controlling of 
you, Linda Effingbam, you shouldn’t go to a 
party for four years yet, provided you went 
at all.” 

Linda made a little surprised moan, and 
left off admiring the tarlatan. 

“ What a fiend she talks like! doesn’t she, 
mamma ?” 

“ Olive is in one of her moods to-night,” 
was the short answer. 

“As for Bessy Maxwell, “I went on, 
“she’s not fit company for you. They're a 
purse-proud, pretentious set. Ida Maxwell is 
a brainless babbler. I wish that Bessy would 
not carry you every bone of gossip that her 
sister lets fall about me, and about other peo- 
ple as well.” 

“ Pshaw !” said Linda, superbly; “‘I hear 
as much from other girls as from Bessy. We 
always diseuss social topics at recess—and 
out of it, too, sometimes. Ida merely told 
her sister that she believed you to be en- 
gaged ; that’s all.” 

“ May I inquire to whom ?” 

“ Aleck.” 

I was putting on my dancing-shoes, and, 
having my head bent floorward during the 
operation, did not care to raise it just then. 
But I remember wondering which emotion 
preponderated in the expression of mamma’s 
face after that telling little dissyllable of 
Linda’s despair or anguish. 

“Did you contradict the statement?” I 
asked, with concealed face, but composed 
manner. 


. 
“ Ye—e—es,” loitered Linda. “ That is, 





I said I thought it couldn’t be so, or I should 
have heard about it.” 

Mamma left the room presently, and I 
finished dressing under the fixed, yearning 
stare of my sister, who was too absorbed in 
the beloved mysteries of a ball-toilet to in- 
dulge her usual garrulousness. 

Linda envied me from the depths of her 
silly heart, as I recollect thinking then. But 
that envy, as I also recollect thinking, would 
have died on the instant if she could only 
have known how miserable I was. 

Of course, there are grades and degrees 
of misery. I don’t claim for my dejected 
self any parallelism with the many heart- 
broken sufferers of which New York was full, 
doubtless, on that ugly December night. But 
the word I have used does scarcely lack per- 
tinence, notwithstanding. 

“You look ever so nice!” said Linda, 
when I was all dressed. “But you ought to 
have a pleasanter expression.” 

“There’s time enough to put that on when 
I get there,” I replied, with a cold, slight 
laugh. “When a girl has every atom of her 
toilet to perform with her own hands, the 
hard work is apt to tell upon her counte 
nance.” 

“You won’t let people help you,” said 
Linda, “I’d make an excellent lady’s-maid, 
if I were only given a trial. Ida Maxwell 
always has two servants to help her dress, 
and—” 

“There’s the carriage,” I broke in, as the 
hall-bell sounded. 

But it proved to be Aleck, instead of the 
carriage. I went down in my wraps, pres- 
ently, to receive him; and we sat together for 
fully five minutes, talking in the parlor until 
the carriage came. 

Aleck always looked well in evening-dress. 
I somehow thought him better-looking than 
ever that night. There was a very pleasant 
smile on his face as he took my hand and 
kissed me—a mode of greeting each other, 
by-the-by, which we had persevered in since 
childhood—but the smile faded when he dis- 
covered the bouquet which I was holding. 

“Tsn’t it lovely?” I said. ‘Mr. Erskine 
sent it.” Then we sat down. “Mr. Erskine 
has charming taste in flowers.” 

“Taste!” iterated Aleck, trying to hide 
asneer. “Who cannot buy expensive rose- 
buds, if he has only the money to throw 
away?” 

I began playing with the tassel on my 
opera-cloak. 

“True, Aleck. We haven’t the money, 
have we? It’s an awful thing to be poor, 
isn’t it?” 

Aleck’s felicitous yellow mustache dropped 
chinward in such a manner that I became con- 
vinced he was biting his lip. 

“Sometimes I feel like going out West 
and teaching school,” I went on, pensively. 
“Tilinois school-teachers don’t have to wear 
four- buttoned gloves every evening, you 
know.” 

He laughed for a second, as if against his 
will. 

“ Nor New-York ones either, Olive. Idare 
say Mr. Erskine could get you a situation 
here, if you asked him; he is very influen- 
tial!” 
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“Perhaps. But I haven’t the moral 
strength to do any thing of that kind in 
New York. I can’t resist moving along, 
while here, in the groove Fate has assigned 
me. I must spend stupidly the little money 
I have, trying to ape the habits of people 
who have more money than they know what 
to do with.” 

“You succeed very creditably, Olive. At 
least, I know some persons who seem to think 
so”—Aleck’s voice was quite sad now—‘ one 
in particular.” 

I looked him boldly in the eyes at this. 

“Do you mean what you say?” I asked. 
“Do you mean that John Erskine really cares 
about me—in a certain way?” 

“ You are the best judge,” Aleck said, his 
words low and slow. “The subject appears 
one of vital importance to you.” 

Just then the bell rang, and I rose, say- 
ing, “That’s the carriage,” somehow freak- 
ishly, not caring to give Aleck any less ir- 
relevant reply. 

We rode to the party in something very 
like absolute silence. I remember that a cer- 
tain Mrs. Phinney gave it, a woman of whom 
it might be said that she had walked across 
burning ploughshares in her efforts to reach 
a secure social stronghold. Everybody rec- 
ognized her now, though she had had—poor 
struggler !—to drag herself through Heaven 
knows what muck and mire of self-humiliation 
before the time of triumph came. This gain- 
ing for one’s self a position among New-York 
potentates is a very illogical sort of proceed- 
ing, by-the-by. We assert to-day that the 
sacred portals may easily be unlocked with a 
golden key, and make the assertion from 
positive past experiences. To-morrow, how- 
ever, the locks which yielded so willingly of 
late are stubborn in refusing an entrance. 
To-day, we affirm that tact and cleverness are 
the sure credentials of success; to-morrow, 
we see plainly that bungling stupidity has 
outrivalled them both. Blind accident guides 
some seekers to the goal which keenest-eyed 
shrewdness failed to reach. 

Mrs. Phinney looked milk-and-honey at 
Aleck and myself as we entered the room 
arm-in-arm. After I had allowed her to hold 
my hand tenderly and express a kind of pas- 
sionate regret that mamma had not come, and 
conduct herself altogether as if the success 
of the party depended upon my special pres- 
ence, I got Aleck to take me away from her 
rather cloying hypocrisy through the means 
of a waltz. 

Perhaps I have no business to assert that 
Aleck Grosvenor was the best dancer of his 
period ; and so I shall merely say that he did 
the Boston more absolutely to my satisfaction 
than anybody else could do it. I was usually 
happy with a great, serene happiness when 
Aleck and I danced together. I ceased to 
feel one touch of care in the matter of to- 
morrow night’s gloves or next week’s car- 
riage-hire. Those torn dresses that must be 
made whole and worn again became “ portions 
and parcels of the dreadful past,” and in no 
manner concerned the future. That I had 
spent an entire morning in quest of a certain 
shade of trimming which only seemed ob- 
tainable at the dearest store along Broadway, 
was @ memory that now left nothing what- 








ever. Jewels and laces that it would have 
taken triple my year’s income to buy flashed 
and glimmered all about me, but such allure- 
ments roused no envy then; the poor little 
pearl necklace that mamma was good enough 
to lend me when I went to parties had grown, 
for the moment, a string of Koh-i-noors. I 
was dancing with Aleck; and Strauss was 
doubly Strauss, and life at least temporarily 
rose-color. 

To-night, however, the delicious spell 
somehow failed to work. I did not even con- 
fess to myself the real cause of this odd 
change. At the time I felt it, but now let me 
confess what the cause truly was. I had seen 
Ida Maxwell, very magnificent in her green 
crape, entering the conservatory on John 
Erskine’s arm. 

After Aleck and I had come to a stand- 
still, two or three men gathered about me. I 
believe one of them asked me to dance again, 
and I refused, saying that it was foolish to 
tire one’s self before the cotillon. Anyhow, 
I did not dance again, not even with Aleck, 
until the cotillon began. Supper was an- 
nounced before John Erskine took his com- 
panion away from the orange-trees and camel- 
lias. I was seated quite near the door of the 
conservatory when they appeared, waiting the 
return of somebody who had gone to get an 
ice for me. Ida’s face was a trifle flushed, I 
noticed ; it certainly had not been from dan- 
cing. Just as they passed me I looked up 
and bowed smilingly to both. 

“ My dear, how d’ye do?” said a voice at 
my side, precisely as I did so. 

Looking round I beheld Aunt Susan Cart- 
wright. 

Aunt Susan is about sixty, I should judge, 
and an indefatigable party-goer. Iam wholly 
unprepared to solve the problem of why Aunt 
Susan ever goes to any parties at all. Until 
her only daughter married there used to be a 
legitimate excuse for her gayeties, but now 
they wear a strong tinge of absurdity. I re- 
gret to add that Aunt Susan attires herself in 
the most virginal clothing she can find, and 
is, for this and certain other reasons equally 
grotesque, very much of a social laughing- 
stock. Her appetite for flattery and flirta- 
tion is unfortunately by about twenty-five 
years the survivor of her good looks. Aunt 
Susan is hollow-chested and sallow-complex- 
ioned, and is greatly indebted to art for the 
repair of certain dental deficiencies ; but, if a 
boy of nineteen told Aunt Susan that she 
was charming, she would roll him an ogle out 
of her old, dull eyes, and simper at him with 
a kind of ghastly piquancy. It is all very 
sad. Most families have their skeletons, and 
Aunt Susan is ours. If she would only be a 
skeleton in a closet, we wouldn’t mind it a bit; 
but any such durance vile is quite out of the 
question, we have found. 

“My dear,” she began, letting her hand 
rest on my shoulder, “I’m sure Aleck didn’t 
give you that lovely bouquet. Now, pray tell 
me who gave it you?” 

‘I looked bored. I always did when Aunt 
Susan seized me like this. 

“ What led you to dream that Aleck gave 
it me?” I said, burying my nose in it as if 
I preferred its society to my relation’s. 

“ Don’t I tell you, dear, that I am sure he 











did not?” Then Aunt Susan giggled her 
sweetest giggle, and coyly levelled an eye- 
glass at me. “ Come, Olive, there’s no use in 
denying Mr, Erskine’s attentions. Everybody 
believes that you and Ida Maxwell are run- 
hing a sort of even race together.” 

“Do they, aunt? I am afraid Ida. will 
win. To-night looks so, I fancy.” 

“Of course she will if you get discour- 
aged,” was the very emphatic answer. Here 
Aunt Susan’s tones became low and suppli- 
catory. “O Olive! if you knew how your 
mother wants it, how your cousin Margaret 
wants it, how J want it! A girl in your posi- 
tion, needing money, ought not to fail when 
such a golden opportunity presents itself. 
Only yesterday your cousin Margaret said to 
me, ‘ Mamma, dear,’ she said—” 

But I did not choose to hear whatever 
confidences concerning myself cousin Mar- 
garet might have reposed in her mother. 
Cousin Margaret had married immensely rich, 
and had never made the least attempt to ren- 
der me happier by her prosperity, except by the 
advice she was so fond, from time to time, of 
offering. 

“And so you seem to consider that I am 
the only one who has any voice in the bring- 
ing about of this matrimonial millennium?” I 
curtly interrupted, when Aunt Susan had got 
thus far. “Perbaps if Mr. Erskine honors 
me by asking me to become his wife—a cir- 
cumstance wholly improbable just at present 
—I shall not say no; that is, provided I like 
him well enough.” 

“Nobody could help liking him,” mur- 
mured Aunt Susan, devoutly. ‘‘He is hand- 
some, he is junior partner in a powerful bank- 
ing-house, and his mother was a Bullinger.” 

“Facts,” I sneered, “that would com- 
pletely outweigh the paltry consideration of 
not being in love with him.” 

“Oh, completely! Not that I don’t be- 
lieve in sentiment, Olive—even more than you 
do.” And as muci in the way of eyebrows 
as Aunt Susan had been able to save from the 
great destroyer here took a coquettish eleva- 
tion. “But, then, you must remember, my 
dear, that the marriage-chain isn’t worn so 
very heavily nowadays—at least among our 
set, you know.” Aunt Susan laughed a rather 
loud, peculiar laugh, at this point. “For ex- 
ample, your occupation of the lonely coupé 
Mr. Erskine would give you needn’t, of ne- 
cessity, kill your cousinshiyf with Aleck.” 

Of course, I ought to have looked indig- 
nant here; and yet I did not, for the simple 
reason that I had heard Aunt Susan talk in 
this style a great many times before—Aunt 
Susan and other ladies of like opinions on 
certain points. 

“Here comes Mr. Mustyn with my ice,” 
I said, in place of appearing shocked. 

Whereupon Aunt Susan rapidly whispered 
in my ear: 

“Ask him to get me something, Olive, 
please. Eddy Inmann was going to do it, 
but I left my seat, and we must have missed 
each other.” ‘ 

Of course, I understood that the little part 
in Aunt Susan’s statement relative to Eddy 
Inmann was quite apocryphal; but the de- 
vices of hunger, like those of despair, are 
sometimes to be pardoned. 
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Not long afterward, Mr. Erskine came and 
sat down beside me. I completely forget 
what we talked about. Indeed, when recall- 
ing many of my conversations with Mr. 
Erskine, a similar forgetfulness is apt to 
trouble me. He was usually supreme in 
what is termed small-talk. Now and then, 
too, he was rather clever than otherwise, 
letting really bright things slip forth in a 
placid, careless way—things that never sur- 
prised you, seldom even made you laugh, 
until they were remembered afterward. I do 
not wish to suggest that he was at all com- 
monplace; and yet his easy placidity might 
have won that name for him. To-night, as 
on previous nights, I felt gratified to have 
him near me. His choice of my special so- 
ciety was an undeniable honor in the eyes of 
the little dancing, babbling, laughing world 
about us. He stamped me with a stamp of 
prominence. I always knew that at least 
twenty other women in the room would have 
greeted him flatteringly, had he exchanged 
his place at my side for a place at theirs. I 
am not prepared to say whether the secret 
of his social grandeeship might be found in 
those three vital facts enunciated by Aunt 
Susan—to wit, that he was handsome, he was 
junior partner in a powerful banking-house, 
and his mother was a Bullinger. I can only 
state that for these, or for reasons of still 
greater importance, John Erskine held an un- 
assailable sovereignty among his friends—and 
enemies. 

The cotillon was being arranged when he 
said : 

“You are to dance with your cousin, I be- 
lieve ?” 

Aleck arrived just as I answered : 

“Yes. Have you a partner ?” 

“Not unless you will share my services 
with those of Mr. Grosvenor.” 

I glanced at Aleck, and saw a faint frown 
on his forehead. Then I looked downward 
at my bouquet—the bouquet John Erskine 
had given me. Then I looked up at Aleck 
again. 

“ Aleck, you won’t object, will you?” 

“ Object to what?” spoken with a frigid 
stiffness. 

I saw the arrangement would make bitter 
trouble, now, and put on my most amiable 
smile. 

“To having Mr. Erskine sit by us during 
the cotillon.” 

Aleck shrugged his shoulders with superb 
indifference, and went off to see about our 
chairs. 

“T had no right to make that proposition,” 
Mr. Erskine now said. “ Your cousin would 
have been very justly annoyed. But it is 
flattering to think that you were on the verge 
of yielding to the proposition.” 

I felt the color steal into my face. 

“Shall there be a compromise, and will 
you sit near me?” 

“ Certainly,” he said. . 

Just then Ida Maxwell passed us, on her 
partner’s arm. We looked at each other with 
intense amiability. I had a very close view 
of the green crape, then, and unhesitatingly 
admitted to my own mind that it was an in- 
disputable success. There are moments when 
the worst of us can be generous. 





The cotillon, that evening, was an odd 
mixture of pleasure and pain, of triumph and 
failure, as far as my experiences went. Aleck 
was at my side, Mr. Erskine directly behind 
me. Some one took me out during every 
figure, and the music wailed and sobbed as 
deliciously as only the leadership of a certain 
justly-famed musician can make it. I knew 
that Ida Maxwell had never felt me to be as 
formidable a rival as now. I knew also that 
other women, besides Ida Maxwell, would 
willingly have put on my poor rejuvenated 
tarlatan to have held in it the conspicuous 
place I was holding. Somehow, every face 
met mine with a smile of indulgent, unwonted 
sweetness. I was a sort of reigning power; 
and yet, even with this impalpable crown, my 
head was uneasy. 

Aleck could not hide from me that he had 
been made miserable, though I saw his efforts 
to do so plainly enough. Mr. Erskine was a 
bitter thorn in his side. No man knew better 
how to hold his own among men and women 
than Aleck Grosvenor, but there are certain 
bulks of superiority that will overshadow the 
proudest-hearted. Mr. Erskine was over- 
shadowing him, and I, almost against my 
own will, played the part of an accomplice in 
the eclipse. 

How much I would really have preferred 
to whisper and gossip with Aleck during 
what little leisure for such occupation the 
cotillon allowed us! How slightly, under- 
neath my outward veneering of pride and 
vaingloriousness, I cared for this honoring 
proximity to Mr. Erskine! But the thought 
of making even a faint attempt to break 
through the hypocrisy expressed by precisely 
an opposite course from my present one, never 
occurred to me. It was very much, I sup- 
pose, as if I had been dressed in some gar- 
ment no less pretty than uncomfortable. No 
matter how great physical annoyance certain 
unseen peculiarities in Ida Maxwell’s striking- 
ly-furbelowed green crape might have caused 
her, there is slight probability that she would 
have exchanged it for any more easy-fitting 
costume. So with me: Aleck was the easy- 
fitting costume, and Mr. Erskine the green 
crape. 

The cotillon broke up quite late that 
night. As I left the room on my cousin’s 
arm, Mr. Erskine followed me. Before go'ng 
up-stairs for my wraps I bade him good-night, 
but on descending into the hall again I found 
him waiting at the door-way. 

“Tam going to beg a seat in your car- 
riage,” he said, quietly. “ Have you room for 
me?” 

“Oh, yes. There is only Aleck and I, 
you know.” 

While speaking I knew that Aleck stood 
close at my side, but I did not even glance 
toward his face. 

My cousin preserved an unvaried silence 
during the ride home. After the carriage 
had reached our house, and a moment before 
I alighted from it, I said, addressing both 
gentlemen: 

“ Many thanks for coming home with me. 
I suppose it is too late to ask either of you 
in.” Whereupon I gave Aleck my hand. 

Mr. Erskine sprang out of the carriage, 





just then, and lifted his umbrella. 











“T should say that it was rather too late,” 
Aleck answered, bestowing on my hand a 
very neutral sort of pressure, and immediate- 
ly following Mr. Erskine from the carriage. 
But while I was gathering up my skirts and 
preparing to step forth under the protective 
umbrella which awaited me: 

“Would you feel horrified if I differed 
from your cousin?” Mr. Erskine asked. 
“T don’t mind going in for a few moments if 
you really want me.” 

We hurried up the stoop together. While 
giving him the little latch-key which mamma 
always permitted me to use on occasions like 
the present, I turned toward Aleck, who 
stood with raised umbrella, near the carriage- 
door. 

“Mr. Erskine is coming in, Aleck; of 
course, you'll be good enough to come too?” 

“Thanks, no,” he said, rather shortly, 
about to reénter the carriage. 

“ But, Aleck,” I called out, “it won’t be 
proper, you know.” 

He was inside the carriage by this time, 
having spoken a word to the driver. 

“ You and Mr. Erskine had better settle 
that question without my assistance. Be- 
sides, I am too thoroughly sleepy to repre- 
sent propriety with any thing like the required 
effect. Good-night.” 

Then the carriage-door closed with a 
bang, and, as the carriage itself was rolling 
rapidly off, Mr. Erskine’s voice mixed with its 
wheel-clamor : 

“Let us overlook propriety just for one 
night, Miss Olive. I have something to say 
to you—something rather important.” 

The next words that passed between us 
were spoken as we sat together on one of the 
parlor sofas. 

I have mentioned—have I not ?—that Mr. 
Erskine had a very composed way of saying 
every thing which he undertook to say. I 
do not know that he violated this characteris- 
tic composure at all when asking me to mar- 
ty him. He declared that he had got to like 
me very much; better than he had ever liked 
any woman before. He would, of course, pre- 
fer hearing my answer then (taking my hand 
at this, and stealing closer to my side), but, if 
the proposition was too much of a surprise 
for me to make immediate decision upon it, 
I should not find him at all impatient. 

I was in a sort of dizzy whirl when he 
had finished. It seemed to me as if the au- 
gust shade, or double, of Aunt Susan stood 
near during the little pause which followed, 
murmuring in slow, decisive tones: “Of 
course, you are not going to procrastinate ;” 
and, as if a similar ghostly likeness of mamms 
were staring at me with reproachful eyes, hav- 
ing in one hand a tattered evening-dress, and 
in another a pair of soiled gloves. A carriage 
went clattering through the street outside: 
I thought of a coupé, and, with natural se- 
quence of ideas, thought next of an opera- 
box, next of a basement-house on the Avenue 
(I had always passionately preferred base- 
ment-houses on the Avenue to all other sorts), 
next of Europe in the spring. I am not sure 
that Europe in the spring did not settle the 
question. Anyhow, Mr. Erskine had kissed 
me a few moments later. 

When I told mamma, on the following 
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morning, her eyes dilated horribly; and I 
was just on the point of believing that the 
shock had been too sudden and overpowering, 
when she burst into copious beatific tears, 
and embraced me with something of a bear’s 
force and ferocity. Presently I was informed 
with tremulous incoherence that I had done 
the family an inestimable service. Did Aunt 
Susan know? Had I told anybody as yet? 

“Nobody,” I answered. “You mustn’t 
show your delight too palpably before people, 
mamma. There is a certain amount of decen- 
cy to be observed in these matters, you know.” 

“ What do you mean, Olive?” she plain- 
tively questioned. 

“ Oh, nothing.” 

Aunt Susan called before twelve o’clock, 
that morning. I knew at once, as soon as 
she entered my room, that she had learned 
the happy tidings from mamma. I am afraid 
that I received her fusillade of congratula- 
tions in a rather disagreeable way. 

After she had left me, I recollect walking 
my floor impatiently, and telling myself that, 
added to her other faults, Aunt Susan was the 
most unconscionable snob.in New York. She 
must have been revenging herself, in the mean 
time, for this unheard condemnation, and fly- 
ing about among other people with the all-im- 
portant news, like a hideous travesty upon a 
carrier-dove; for, in the afternoon, I was be- 
sieged with visitors, mostly of a consanguine- 
ous sort. 

“The family,” without a dissenting spirit, 
were enraptured. Aunt This murmured ele- 
gant twaddle for a half-hour concerning the 
advisability of a marriage within one’s own 
particular circle, “if I may so express it, my 
dear;” and Aunt That patted my cheek until 
I wondered whether it would be impolite to 
avoid having a blister there by moving my 
seat. There was a great deal of sweetness 
and loving-kindness shown me by certain rela- 
tives who had never given much indication 
until the present time that they believed blood 
superior in any respect to water. I recall be- 
ing a little disgusted with it all, but I recall 
being considerably flattered and fluttered by 
itas well, Toward evening of this same day 
I felt nervously excited, and had a vivid spot 
of color on each cheek. This may have been 
the effect of my many visits; it may have been 
the expectation of seeing Aleck in a few hours. 
Iam now inclined to believe that it was the 
latter. 

There was no party that night, and Mr. 
Erskine had mentioned, when we took leave 
of each other, his intention of holding a cer- 
tain necessary conversation with mamma be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock. I could not 
help earnestly hoping that, until this conver- 
sation took place, he would hear nothing con- 
cerning his own recent step. But mamma 
had told Aunt Susan, and, this unlucky move 
once made, I had already received evidence 
of what rapid publicity was to result there- 
from. 

He came at about seven o’clock, and I met 
him in the hall, and let him kiss me, and then 
brought him by easy stages into the dining- 
room, where mamma was seated, asking, while 
we were on our way thither, “ Have you been 
congratulated at all to-day?” 

“Not yet,” he answered. 





And thereupon I told him about Aunt 
Susan’s undoubted pilgrimage of gossip, fin- 
ishing with—“ I was afraid that people would 
begin upon you, as they have begun upon me, 
before mamma had been spoken to. And I’m 
very glad indeed to hear that they haven't; 
for—” But then I paused. 

“Well?” he questioned, looking not a lit- 
tle interested. 

“You would have thought, perhaps ” (let- 
ting a low laugh break my sentence), “that 
mamma and I were both doing our best to 
make assurance doubly sure. Such matches 
as this meditated by you and me are not things 
of every day.” 

“ Not as far as the present match concerns 
a certain one of the contracting parties,” he 
said, with prompt good-nature. “Of course, 
you were not afraid that I should believe any 
such nonsense.” 

I left him alone with mamma after the first 
formalities of meeting were over, and went 
into the front-parlors, separated from the din- 
ing-room (a sitting-room when we were not at 
meals) by a pair of closed folding-doors. I 
had been here only a few moments when the 
hall-bell rang. I put the parlor-door infinites- 
imally ajar, and peeped through the aperture, 
while the servant answered the bell. 

It was Aleck—just as I had expected that 
it would be Aleck. I had wanted him, antici- 
pated him, and, now that he was come, I felt 
myself trembling and wishing him away. 
There was half a chance that he knew nothing 
of the engagement, too. Aunt Susan could 
not have gone down to his office and told him 
—and quite often he would come in to see 
me for a few moments like this, after having 
dined at the club, and before going home to 
dress for somebody’s or somewhere. 

To-night had been such a night with Aleck. 
He had learned nothing at home (where he 
would have learned indisputable facts, by-the- 
way, since the Aunt That, who patted my 
cheek so persistently, had been his mother), 
but he had met certain people at the club, and 
had heard certain whispers, though whispers 
as yet timid and undegided. 

We had not been three minutes together 
there in the front-parlor, when he told me this. 
“ And I have taken the very natural course,” 
he finished, “of applying for information at 
that fountain-head where it should best be ob- 
tained.” 

I felt sure that his eyes were fixed 
on my face all this time, though I steadily 
avoided returning their look. ‘“ You said you 
had not been home,” I procrastinated, begin- 
ning to finger a blue-and-gold poetical some- 
one on the table beside me with nervous little 

touches. 

“No; I have not been home since morn- 
in ” 

I made the plunge then. “ You would 
have heard it there. Your mother heard it 
some time this morning, I suppose; she came 
in the afternoon to congratulate me.” 

I made myself look at him after that. 
There was no denying that he had got very 
pale. He was scrutinizing me very keenly, 
with something like a sneer about his mouth, 
and one large frown creasing his forehead. I 
bore his stare perhaps five seconds. Then I 
started up from my seat, exclaiming: 








“ Aleck, I do not like your manner of 
looking at me.” 

He tossed back his head, and laughed a 
brief laugh of hard bitterness. 

“Beg pardon, Olive. One can’t always 
control one’s impulses, you know. But may 
I ask in what manner my look offended 
you?” 

I was biting my lip now, to keep from get- 
ting too excited. 

“Your look was a sneer. I saw that 
plainly.” 

The words were just leaving my lips when 
he sprang up from his own seat and came 
quickly to where I was standing. 

“Olive, will you take my hand and my 
congratulations as well? Why should I sneer? 
Let me rather praise, applaud. And I mean 
what I say.” 

Ihad given him my hand before he had 
finished speaking, and he stood holding it be- 
tween both his own. 

My throat had become choked up some- 
how. 

“T—I don’t want you to praise or ap- 
plaud,” I managed. ‘ Don’t condemn either, 
but just leave me to my own—fate.” 

“Were you going to say miserable fate, 
Olive? I somehow think you were.” 

His voice, low-toned and tender as if with 
compassion, dragged the tears right up from 
my heart and out at my eyes. 

“Dear me! I’m crying, Aleck, and this 
will never do. Mr. Erskine’s in the dining- 
room with mamma. I wonder what I’m cry- 
ing for! What did the people at the club 
say about it? Did they seem to think it at 
all a surprise?” 

He let go my hands here. 

“Not much of a surprise. I do not be- 
lieve it will surprise many people. Nobody 
perhaps, except one.” 

“ That’s you.” 

My hand had caught his arm, my eyes 
were questioning his face. 

He nodded yes. 

“But you knew just how I was placed, 
Aleck,” my voice quivered, pleadingly. “It 
would have broken mamma’s heart if I'd re- 
fused him. Then, too, my life had grown so 
irksome with its miserable, shallow pre 
tences.” 

“You speak as if I had blamed you, 
Olive.” 

His breath was warm on my cheek as he 


“spoke these words firmly and seriously, and 


his face only a very short distance from 
mine. 

I could see there what I fancied new lines 
of sadness made since last night. 

“ Aleck, do you blame me? Your eyes 
say it—your face says it. And, O God! I 
blame myself.” 

“ Olive, Olive, this will never do, as you 
seemed to think a moment ago.” For I had 
thrown myself into an arm-chair, and buried 
my head in the back of it, and had begun to 
sob. 

Aleck’s voice was close at my ear while 
these next words were said: 

“T don’t blame you, and I can’t blame 
you, be sure of that. Your one chance in 
the future was to marry money, and you have 
grasped such achance. You are going to be 
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the wife of a man whom it is simply a moral 
impossibility to hate, and to hold your own 
in a circle of people who have their faults, 
doubtless, being for the most part flippant 
folly-lovers, but a circle of people, neverthe- 
less, who contrive to make one of their exiled 
members very dissatisfied with any other so- 
cial consolation which New York may have it 
in her power to offer him. I know you well 
enough to understand rather clearly that your 
future must have its hours, perhaps its days, 
of bitterest regret, and longing, and self-re- 
proach; but, all in all, you have chosen the 
wiser course, and you must believe, Olive, that 
I really think so.” 

With that his hand dropped caressingly 
upon my shoulder. I am not sure that I 
should have changed my very woful attitude 
for some moments yet, had not a faint, rum- 
bling sound from the region of the folding- 
doors intruded itself most abruptly upon the 
silence. As it was, the color sprang in 
surges to my face when I had sacrificed tragic 
inclination to a curiosity concerning the ori- 
gin of this sound, 

Mr. Erskine had made it—Mr. Erskine was 
standing a few steps from the dining-room 
threshold—Mr. Erskine was watching me 
with eyes that somehow made me certain he 
had heard every thing. 

I didn’t think the situation at all funny, 
and I didn’t feel at all like meeting it as if I 
thought so—conclusive reasons, possibly, 
why a low, little peal of laughter left my lips, 
and some rattled-off, tremulous words, to this 
effect: ‘We three should be in a comedy, 
or a tragedy, or something. We'd do su- 
perbly for Wallack’s just as we are.” 

“You speak for yourself, I trust,” Mr. 
Erskine at length stated, breaking the dead 
silence of a good half-minute. “I, for one, 
can’t say that my present part completely 
pleases me.” 

*“Tt’s an important part, you know,” I hur- 
ried forth, with a toss of the head. “ Very 
few plays are constructed without their eaves- 
dropper.” 

He came many paces nearer while I was 
speaking. 

“ Quite true. But the eavesdroppers don’t 
usually cry mea culpa, as I have done.” 

Just then I glanced across his shoulder to 
discover mamma, framed between the folding- 
doors, her face expressing keen anguish, and 
her hands agitatedly preparing to unpin her | 
brooch. Under any severe mental stress 
mamma invariably unpins her brooch. This 
is the fact. Let those learned in such phe- 
nomena explain it as they can. 

“T might so easily have avoided dis- 
covery,” Mr. Erskine went on, with a serenity 
which made me marvel, “but you see that I 
have chosen otherwise. No doubt your moth- 
er thinks me very uncivil, too, in making this 
intrusion wholly against her wishes, not to 
speak of my having almost forced her to keep 
silence ever since we became aware that you 
and Mr. Grosvenor were talking together.” 

“ You paint yourself in unsparing colors,” 
I burst out, with an impatient sneer. “ Pray 
what does it all mean? Iam released from 
my engagement with you, I suppose. Well "— 
laughing that laugh again—“ the misfortune 
must be endured, you know.” 








Just then Aleck cleared his throat with a 
kind of nervous importance. 

“ Let me say good-night, Olive,” he began, 
approaching me with outheld hand. 

“One moment, Mr. Grosvenor, if you 
please.” 

John Erskine spoke these words with soft 
courtesy. Pausing, Aleck shot toward the 
man one distrustful, penetrant look. While 
they stood facing each other, Mr. Erskine 
continued : 

“Miss Olive has no apparent wish that 
our engagement should continue. I agree 
with her regarding the necessity of dissolv- 
ing it. But, if I stand toward your cousin no 
longer in the light of her future husband, I 
am hardly justified in making you an offer 
which otherwise might have been made with 
thorough propriety. And yet, whether justi- 
fied or no, I shall make this offer, and say 
what merely a press of business has prevented 
me from saying to-day at a more fitting time 
and under more fitting circumstances.” 

“This is quite Arabic,” murmured Aleck, 
with wide eyes. 

“ But easily translatable. You may have 
heard that our firm intends shortly to estab- 
lish a new branch-house in Vienna, We need 
some gentleman both willing to assume and 
capable of assuming there a certain very im- 
portant and very lucrative position. I know 
that you possess the abilities requisite for 
such a position. Will you make the trial for 
a year or two?” 

Aleck looked as if he had recently 
happened in upon one of the Gorgons, and 
met with the worst sort of petrifying results. 
Very soon Mr. Erskine’s quiet voice pro- 
ceeded : 

“Pray believe that I have only one mo- 
tive for the present offer—your known capa- 
city to accept it confidently and to discharge 
its duties with full success. We are not well 
acquainted, Mr. Grosvenor, but I have had oc- 
casion to observe, without your knowledge, 
two or three recent years of your business- 
life.” 

I don’t know what Aleck intended to re- 
ply, but he would very probably have launched 
forth his answer the next moment if I had 
not enforced just then my feminine right of 
lingual precedence. 

“You musn’t accept, Aleck. You musn’t, 
and you sha’n’t!” I clamored. After that I 
burst into bounteous tears, and addressed my 
remarks to John Erskine: “ You’re a saint, 
and I wish you’d go away. Mamma, and 
Aleck, and I, aren’t good enough company for 
you.” 

Somehow he had got one of my hands be- 
tween both his own the next moment. 

“T shall go at once.” 

Through my tears I saw his smile now, 
and his kind, gleaming eyes, and had an odd 
fancy about an angel with its wings folded 
away under a dress-coat. 

“Tt is better that Mr. Grosvenor gave me 
no immediate answer,” he whispered, softly— 
“better that you and he talked together a 
little first. I have heard you say ”—and here 
his voice grew very, very low—‘“ that you 
have been longing for Europe these three 
years past.” 

Then, while he was pressing my hand, I 





snatched it away to help hide my rushing 
tears withal; and after that I only know that 
for fully a quarter of an hour I was buried in 
the easy-chair, sobbing great, heavy sobs. 
And when at length I unsepulchred myself 
from the easy-chair I found the room vacant 
of everybody except mamma, who was seated 
near me in the act of restoring her brooch to 
its proper place—an act which I took for a 
symbol of resignation on the part of the suf- 
ferer. 

That night I didn’t sleep at all exor- 
bitantly, and during the next day I kept my 
room, determined that if any thing like an 
efficient locksmith had spent his skill upon 
the door thereof, no Aunt Susan or Aunt Any- 
body Else should disturb my privacy. And 
toward nightfall I was able triumphantly to 
reflect that for a single day at least I had es- 
caped long faces, dark looks, and all other 
marks of family disfavor. 

When the servant brought me, at six 
o’clock, the dinner which I didn’t choose to 
take down-stairs, she learned that I should be 
ill that evening to any one who might call 
except Mr. Grosvenor. 

Mr. Grosvenor did call, and I went down 
to see him. We talked together till about 
ten o’clock, I should say. Then we went up- 
stairs and found mamma. She was seated in 
her own room hearing Linda recite a French 
verb. 

“ Que—que—que,” floundered my sister, 
painfully, in the midst of her subjunctives— 
“que j'é—que j’é—que j’écrivisse.” 

“ Linda,” I broke in, “stop a moment, 
please.—Mamma, Aleck and I have come to 
tell you that we are going to Vienna together 
next spring.” 

“Heavens and earth!” apostrophized 
Linda. 

Mamma sighed tremulously. 

“One must accept one’s little crosses,” 
she had the rudeness to murmur, while Aleck 
manufactured a good-humored grimace. “I 
think, Olive, that Mr. Erskine’s conduct has 
been noble enough to make one believe—” 

“That he’s crazy!” finished Linda. 
“There’s no other elucidation to be thought 
of. I, for one, feel confident that the poor 
man has a bee in his bonnet, to speak idio- 
matically.” 

“You should know more about French 
verbs, Linda,” I snapped, “and less about 
things which don’t concern you.” 

But somehow Linda’s remark teased my 
memory for days afterward. Possibly be- 


cause it was so unjust. . 
Ep@ar Fawcett. 





LADY SWEETAPPLE ; OR, 
THREE TO ONE. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
IN WHICH THERE ARE SOME EXPLANATIONS. 


Wuen the walking-party reached the Hall 
—which they did at the very hour that Edith 
Price was having that interview with Mrs. 
Briggs on the landing in Pump Court—they 
found Lord Pennyroyal and Sir Thomas re- 
turned from the model farm, and Mr, Sonder- 
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ling walking about on the terrace in his usual 
reflective mood. 

“Luncheon will be ready directly, Lady 
Sweetapple,” said Florry, “and papa can’t 
bear to wait.” And, as she said this, she 
dashed up-stairs, hoping that Lady Sweet- 
apple would not be down in time to have any 
téte-d-tHte with Harry Fortescue. 

As for Amicia, she was almost for the 
moment as reflective as Mr. Sonderling. She 
was no snob; yet she could not help feeling 
that, if Mr. Sonderling had not turned up in 
that strange way at High Beech, that con- 
fession of her maiden name, and her father’s 
position at the Deaf and Dumb College, might 
have been spared her. But she had her con- 
solation even in Florry’s triumph. 

“T like Harry Fortescue,’ she said to 
herself; “he did not seem to think it mat- 
tered in the least whether my name was 
Smith and my father a doctor in an asylum. 
Yes, men are so much more charitable than 
women; that’s why I like them, and espe- 
cially Harry Fortescue.” 

She changed her walking-dress quickly, 
leaving Mrs. Crump little opportunity to ex- 
ercise her craft; but still she was beaten by 
Florry, who, according to Palmer, just tossed 
her things off and on anyhow, and then ran 
down-stairs long before the gong sounded. 
She found most of the party in the hall, Mrs. 
Marjoram listening to Mr. Beeswing’s account 
of the conversation by the river, and Lord 
Pennyroyal telling Mr. Marjoram all about 
the model farm. When Lord Pennyroyal once 
got on arterial drainage, he was as lengthy 
as a Cheshire squire upon old meadow and 
cheese-making. The conversation between 
the cousins had been going on for some time, 
and seemed, humanly speaking, likely to last 
forever. But between the two fires—we mean 
between Mrs. Marjoram’s tongue and Lord 
Pennyroyal’s discourse—Florry found an op- 
portunity of going up to Mr. Sonderling. . 

“T am so glad to see you, Mr. Sonder- 
ling; I want you to tell me all you know 
about Lady Sweetapple when she was Miss 
Smith.” 

“That would indeed be a long story,” 
said Mr. Sonderling. “I have suffered much 
from Miss Smeess.” 

“ What did she make you suffer ?” asked 
Florry. “Do tell me. Was she a great 
flirt?” 

“She was an angel to me once,” said Mr. 
Sonderling, mournfully, “ and then she was a 
demon.” 

“ How could she be both ?” said Florry. 

“ Very lightly—what you call easily,” said 
Mr. Sonderling. ‘Consider the ancients. 
Was not the demon of Socrates also an angel 
—an emanation of the everlasting ghost?” 

“The everlasting ghost?” said Florry. 
“T really do not understand.” 

“That is because your eyes are blind and 
your ears dull,” said Mr. Sonderling, solemn- 
ly; “because you do not understand your 
own nature and your own tongue.” 

“ Really,” said Florry, “I think I do un- 
derstand my own tongue when it says any 
thing.” 

“What do you understand by the Holy 
Ghost?” said Mr. Sonderling. 


the blessed Trinity,” said Florry, like a dear 
little High Churchwoman as she was. 

“So the Christian formalists say,” said 
Mr. Sonderling, scornfully; “but what does 
ghost mean?” 

“Tt means ghost,” said Florry, doggedly. 

“But if you were to hear a man say be 
had seen a ghost, what would he mean?” 

““A disembodied spirit, I suppose,” said 
Florry. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Sonderling, putting his 
fore-finger oracularly up to the side of his 
nose, “ now we have caught him.” 

“ Caught what ?” said Florry. 

“The meaning of ghost,” said Mr. Son- 
derling. ‘He means spirit; and, when I said 
the ‘ everlasting ghost,’ I meant the everlast- 
ing spirit, from whom the angels and the de- 
mons also are an emanation.” 

But Florry had no notion of being led 
away into the regions of emanations and 
ghosts; she wanted practical knowledge of 
Lady Sweetapple and her works, and so she 
tried to bring Mr. Sonderliug back to com- 
mon-sense by asking: 

“But Miss Smees, was she an angel ?” 

“Ach!” said the German, with another 
of his deep sighs, “I will you a story tell. 
When I was nineteen, and a student at Hei- 
delberg—but see! there she comes, gliding 
down the staircase, not a ghost, but a body. 
I cannot, and I dare not!” 

With these words he retired into his inner 
man, and poor Florry was left as puzzled and 
as ignorant of his early relations to Lady 
Sweetapple as before. 

“Dear: Miss Carlton, how charming you 
look after your waik!” said Lady Sweetapple. 
“The sun has not burnt you in the least. It 
always catches my face in spite of my three 
veils.” 

This was said in the gentlest way; but the 
fact was that Lady Sweetapple meant to let 
Florry know that her face was redder than it 
ought to have been. For the sun had caught 
Florry’s face just a little, and the excitement 
of talking to Mr. Sonderling had flushed it 
from within, so that she looked as if she 
were a great deal burnt; very much, in fact, 
as young ladies look who have been to the 
races. 

‘Is my face very red, Alice?” said Flor- 
ry, as they went in to luncheon; “ that-odious 
woman has been telling me it is. I must say 
I feel like a red Indian.” 

“ Yes, darling, I must say it is a little red. 
You take no care of your complexion out-of- 
doors, and in the house you are always excit- 
ing yourself, and lighting what I call the fire 
inside. How can you expect your face to be 
any thing but red? But, never mind, it will 
wear off when you are happier.” 

“When will that be?” asked Florry. 
“Oh, that depends upon yourself—who 
can tell?” said Alice; “all I know is, I am 
very happy.” 

That luncheon was much as other lunch- 
eons till toward its end. It was one of those 
hot but fresh days which make every one very 
bungry in the country. The air acts on the 
digestion like bitters, and makes one raven- 
ous. For some time, therefore, there was 
steady eating, even with the young women; 
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as men; appetite for food comes with them 
as they advance in life. The more they eat, 
the more they want; except in very rare 
cases, few women over fifty have died of 
spontaneous starvation. Small blame to them 
for this, we say. It does us good to see all 
men and women, both young and old, enjoy 
their natural food, and we should say this if 
there were fifty thousand Mrs. Marjorams 
reading that homily on gluttony and drunken- 
ness out loud to, us at once. Man likes a 
hearty eaten just as much as both man and 
Heaven a cheerful giver. The sound of knives 
and forks, the frothing of beer, the popping of 
corks as claret-cup was made, the rattle of 
plates, went on then for sometime, Podager 
evidently expected every one of that company 
to do his duty, and they did it. As for Mr, 
Sonderling, he displayed some wondrous dex- 
terity at the sword exercise in shovelling peas 
into his mouth with his knife. 

At last there was a pause in eating, and 
sweet dishes were brought round. Mixed 
with them came crabs and lobsters, and Lord 
Pennyroyal was tempted to take some of the 
first dish, in spite of the protestations of Mrs. 
Marjoram that crab was the most unwhole- 
some thing that any man, let alone a peer of 
the realm with so many thousands a year on 
his back, could possibly eat. But Lord Pen- 
nyroyal, whose digestion was as good as a 
man’s ought to be who has such a balance at 
his banker’s, persisted in his desire, and was 
just breaking a claw of the crustacea, when 
Mr. Sonderling, who had been looking on with 
silent admiration, uttered these words: 

“Cancers to eat with decenzy is diffi- 
cult.” 

“Cancers!” said Mrs. Marjoram, holding 
up her hands.’ “ Who ever heard of any one 
eating cancers ?” 

“They are most deligiouz,” said Mr. Son- 
derling, “but I give in that they are very 
sickness-causing.” 

“They are a disease in themselves,” said 
Mrs. Marjoram. “One can’t eat a disease.” 

“T did once know a man,” went on Mr. 
Sonderling, “who did eat cancers in the 
beautifulest manner. His fingers, when he 
had done eating them, were never smutty, and 
he ever broke them in the just places.” 

“What does he mean?” said Mrs. Mar- 
joram to Mr. Beeswing. 

“ He means what he says, no. doubt,” said 
Mr. Beeswing, wishing to torment the tor- 
mentor of Marjoram. “I don’t see why one 
should not eat a disease; and then, think of 
the livers out of which Strasbourg pies are 
made.” 

“Don’t believe him,” said Florry, who 
considered Mr. Sonderling rather in the light 
of an ally. “Mr. Sonderling only made a 
little mistake. No doubt he has looked out 
‘krebs’ in the dictionary, and sees that it 
means both crab and cancer, and he has only 
misapplied the name of the crustacean to the 
disease.” 

“Just so, just so,” said Mr. Sonderling. 
“T did mean crab when I said cancer, and it 
wondered me much to see my lord handle his 
crustacean with such agility.” 

Even Mrs. Marjoram laughed at the mis- 
take when it was explained. There are some 





for, as to old ones, they generally eat as much 





people always ready to see a joke when they 
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are told what it is, and s8 it was with Mrs. 
Marjoram and Mr, Sonderling’s cancers. 

After that the repast came to an end, and 
the question now remained how to spend the 
afternoon till five-o’clock tea recalled the party 
to the house. 

Florry Carlton would again have tried to 
make Mr. Sonderling disclose his secret, but 
he was as timid as a fawn. When she at- 
tempted to coax him into the conservatory, 
he said : 

“T have haste, miss, I have haste ; I must 
away.” 

“Why go away in such a hurry?” said 
Lady Sweetapple. “I want you very much 
here;” and then, to Florry’s amazement, 
Amicia walked off with what she called her 
prey into the very conservatory into which 
he had just refused to go. 

“Did you ever see any thing like that, 
Alice? Here’s Lady Sweetapple walking 
away with Mr. Sonderling under my very 
eyes!” 

“Why not?” said Alice. “I’m only 
happy that she does not try the effect of her 
fascination on Edward. You ought to be 
thankful that she leaves Harry behind ber.” 

“So I should,” said Florry, “if J did not 
think that she is making her game with Har- 
ry all the time that she is conversing with 
Mr. Sonderling in the conservatory.” 

Meantime, what had become of that lazy 
pair of friends? They had gone up into 
Harry’s bedroom, and were discussing the 
state of affairs in general, and at High Beech 
in particular. . 

“T tell you what, Edward,” said Harry, 
“T don’t half like the look of things. You 
are hard and fast in love with Alice Carlton. 
Don’t deny it; I see it in both your faces.” 

“T’m not going to deny it,” said Edward; 
“somehow or other I am very fond of Alice 
Carlton.” 

“ And she knows it?” asked Harry. 

“Well, I don’t know that, but I think she 
feels it,” said Edward. “That is, I think she 
cares for me.” 

“ And what are you going to do?” asked 
Harry. 

“T haven’t thought of that,” said Edward. 
“Tt’s very jolly here, and so it will last for a 
day or two. When did we come, and when 
are we to go away? I have really lost all ac- 
count of time since we have been here, except 
that it seems very jolly.” 

“You’re a miserable lotus-eater,” said 
Harry. “ Let me ask you one thing: do you 
expect to marry Alice Carlton? Why, she’ll 
have at least a quarter of a million, if not 
more.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Edward. 
“ All I know is, that I like her and she likes 
me.” 

“T shall take you away back to town as 
soon as I can,” said Harry. “I call your 
conduct disgraceful—an abuse of the sacred 
rights of hospitality, as the ancient Greeks 
would have said.” 

“ Harry,” said Edward, solemnly, “I wish 
you would not cram the ancient Greeks down 
my throat. We are moderns; we are not an- 
cient Greeks. You are worse than old Son- 
derling, with his reflections, and his cancers, 
and his book-staves. I hate the ancient 








Greeks. I always did. They walked about 
without clothes. If you doubt my word, go 
to the Academy Exhibition, and see how our 
artists, who have made the lives of the an- 
cient Greeks their study, represent them on 
canvas. Really, they have hardly a shirt or 
a shift to their backs. They are worse-than 
the late Mr. Vandenhoff when he played the 
Ghost in ‘ Hamlet’ in a pocket-handkerchief. 
Parodying our German friend, one might say, 
‘To depict the anzient Greeks with decenzy 
is difficult.’ I should say it was impossible. 
So let us have no more about the ancient 
Greeks, whose customs and manners were as 
bad as those of the Scythians, but let us en- 
joy ourselves as long as we can at High 
Beech, with no homilies or moralizing.” 

“What an oration, what a philippic to 
come out of a young man’s mouth on such a 
hot day!” said Harry. “ Believe me, Ned, it 
was only because I saw you running in love 
without knowing it that I spoke in warning.” 

“ All very fine,” said Edward. “I think 
I hear a crocodile warning all the other beasts 
against hypocrisy and false tears. I should 
like to know what you have been doing ever 
since we came down here. If I have been 
making love to one woman since I came, you 
have been doing the same to two.” 

“On my honor—” cried Harry. 

“ Don’t speak to me,” said Edward. 

“T will speak,” said Harry; “I say I am 
not making love to two women, I see two 
women who are not indifferent to me, either 
of whom I think very nice; but, as to mak- 
ing love to them, my behavior has. been so 
passive that no one can call it love-making on 
my part.” 

“Do you find it pleasant?” asked Ed- 
ward. 

“ Not so bad,” said Harry, “if it will only 
last. But, mark my words: trying to be good 
friends with two women who are both fond 
of you is as awkward a game as running with 
the hare and holding with the hounds. In 
the long-run, no fellow can keep it up.” 

“ Why, then, do you try ?” asked Edward. 

“ Because I can’t help it,” said Harry, 
“and, to use your own excuse, because it’s 
very jolly!” 

“Then we are agreed after all, and need 
not have had this explanation,” said Edward. 
“We are both doing what we can’t help. I 
making love to one charming young woman, 
and quite content to let the world wag on in 
its own way. With me there is no longer fa- 
ther or mother, sun or moon, land and sea, 
but only love for Alice. That’s my delight. 
I prefer to sit by one woman’s side ; you like 
to sit between two, who are pulling their caps 
and tearing their hair for you. You are a 
moral sandwich, the thin slice of meat be- 
tween two bits of bread-and-butter ; holding 
your own and belonging as yet to neither, 
Take care the one or the other doesn’t gob- 
ble you up. But what’s the good of talking 
to you about what you don’t understand? 
You haven’t had an answer from Edith, I 
suppose?” 

“ How could I?” said Harry. ‘“ Why, the 
check only went off yesterday.” 

“True; I have quite forgotten time and 
space,” said Edward. “ Poor thing, I do hope 
she will get the check all right. I say, Har- 








ry, it must be a dreadful thing to be so very 

r.”’ 

“ Dreadful, but not degrading,” said Har- 
ry. “It’s not so bad as for a fellow with an 
income under a thousand a year to make up 
to a young lady with expectations of a quar- 
ter of a million.” 

“That’s not the way to look at it,” said 
Edward. 

“Perhaps not; but that’s the way the 
world will look at it. All your friends will 
call you an adventurer.” 

“None of my friends, only my enemies, 
Harry,” said Edward, tenderly. ‘Come, 
now, you'll never call me an adventwrer.” 

“No,” said Harry, “not even if you in- 
vade this El Dorado, and win all the golden 
regions of Lombard Street as your own.” 

“That’s all I care about,” said Edward. 
“You and Alice, and Aliceand you; youtwo 
are the whole world to me!” 

“Was there ever such a donkey?” said 
Harry, “ such a downright, demented Neddy.” 

“T tell you,” said Edward, “I can’t help 
it, and it’s so jolly.” 

When the two friends had got so far in 
their explanations, a knock came at the door, 
and, when it opened, Harry heard that Lady 
Carlton wanted to know if Mr. Fortescue and 
Mr. Vernon were ready to go out for a walk. 

*“ Tell her ladyship we'll be down directly,” 
said Harry; and in a minute or two the two 
friends ran down that slippery staircase into 
the hall, only to find that the whole party 
were waiting for them out on the terrace. 


—+— 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AMICIA AND MR. SONDERLING. 


No doubt all our readers are anxious to 
know what Lady Sweetapple said to Mr. Son- 
derling in the conservatory. We are for- 
tunately enabled to gratify them on this 
point, even though we were not present. The 
very first words she said were: 

“ Carl, can you forget?” 

“T can forget nothing,” said the German. 
“ How could I?” 

“Why, then, did you tell Miss Carlton my 
name?” 

“ Because I thought you had forgotten 
me,” said Mr. Sonderling.” 

“ As if I ever forgot!” said Amicia. “ Do 
I not still remember the Pfingstweide, and 
the Eschernheimer Tower, and the Bocken- 
heimer Thor, and the monument to the Hes- 
sians who fell at Hanau, and Sachsenhausen, 
and the blue-coated Prussians, and the white- 
coated Austrians ?” 

“T remember much more than that,” said 
the German, sadly. 

“ So do I,” said Amicia, much in the same 
tone. 

“T remember when Amicia Smeess was my 
braut, my betrothed. 

“ So do I,” said Amicia. 

“IT remember when your father the doctor 
did say we should make a pretty pair, and 
when my mother at Marburg began to stitch 
my wedding-clothes. Do you remember 
that?” 

“T do,” said Amicia. 

“ And I remember hearing when I came 
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back to Frankfort, from a visit to my parent, 
the shock I felt when I heard that an English 
lord had come and carried away my bride, 
and that she and her father were gone for- 
ever from Frankfort without one line of ex- 
planation or a word of adieu. Do you re- 
member these things ?” 

“I do,” said Amicia. 

“ Why, then, do you ask me why I told 
Miss Carlton your name, when you had thrown 
it away and forgotten me to become the wife 
of an English lord ?” 

“ He was not a lord,” said Amicia, feebly. 

“So much the worse,” said the German. 
“Tt would have been some consolation to 
have lost my betrothed to a lord. Why did 
you do it?” F 

“Because my father forced me,” said 
Amicia. “He said it was better for me, and 
better for you to part so; and so we left the 
college and made no sign.” 

“Tt was very hard,” said Mr. Sonderling. 
“ All my spring-tide visions of life vanished, 
and I became old at once. And now the lord 
is dead ?” 

“Sir John Sweetapple has been dead four 
years,” said Amicia. “‘ But why did you come 
to England ?” 

“T could not rest in Germany after that,” 
said the German. “I could not bear to tread 
the soil on which I had been so happy. I 
had heimweh of the worst kind—the hate, not 
the longing for home. My mother died soon 
after that. She never held up her head when 
she saw I was so unhappy. Then I sold all— 
the tobacco-fabric and all that had been in 
the family one hundred and fifty years—the 
first tobacco-fabric in all the country round ! 
With the money I came to England; for it 
fetched much money; and since then I have 
lived here much happier than I could ever be 
in Germany, till you come here and make me 
unhappy all at once. It is a sore trial to see 
you again.” 

“But, Carl,” said Amicia, “promise me 
one thing.” 

“ Any thing,” said the German; “though 
your behavior often makes me reflect on the 
injustice of Providence. Why could we not 
have lived at the Fabric and sold cigars, as 
my forefathers did, and then have died and 
left the business to our children, as my father 
left it tome? Ach Himmel! Providence is 
often very unjust.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Amicia, “it pains 
my heart.” 

“What shall I say then?” said Mr. Son- 
derling. 

“ Promise never to tell any one that I was 
your betrothed.” 

“T may show it in my face and accents,” 
said the German, “but I have more self-re- 
spect than to parade my sorrows to the world. 
There is no sympathy, no mitgefiAl, in this 
life for jilted men and women.” 

“Very true,” said Amicia; “and besides, 
what good would it do? We cannot recall 
the past.” 

“Alas! no, we cannot,” said the German. 

“Then,” said Amicia, “we understand 
one another. We are good friends—almost 
as good as we were before; but you are not 
to tell any one what passed between us.” 

“TI swear it,” said Mr. Sonderling, grasp- 





ing Amicia’s hand ; “by all the gods, I swear 
it!” 

“Swear only by one—the little god Cu- 
pid,” said Amicia, “and I shall believe you 
all the more.” 

“ By him, then, I swear!” said Mr. Son- 
derling, and they came out from the con- 
servatory, both, it must be mentioned, look- 
ing much happier than when they went in. 

“We have been waiting for you ever so 
long,” said Florry, impatiently. ‘“ We did 
not like to disturb you, dear Lady Sweetap- 
ple, because we knew it must be so nice to 
you to meet such an old friend as Mr. Son- 
derling, and have a talk about old times. 
Nothing does one so much good sometimes 
as to meet an old friend. He can tell one so 
much, and so can we him, if we choose. But, 
dear Lady Sweetapple, mamma wants so much 
to know if you feel equal to a walk this warm 
afternoon. You know we should not like you 
to faint again, as you did yesterday, all for 
nothing.” 

“T am quite well, thank you, Miss Carl- 
ton,” said Amicia, “quite equal to any exer- 
tion ; and indeed it has been a great delight 
to me to meet Mr. Sonderling again. He is 
not the man to cut his acquaintances, though 
their names may have been Smith and their 
fathers doctors before they were married.” 

“ Oh, dear no, of course not,” said Florry, 
not at all surprised, perhaps, to find Amicia 
showing her teeth at last. 

“That shows she did not like what I 
said,”’ were Florry’s words to Alice at they 
ran up to dress. 

Had this been a sensation novel, or had 
Lady Sweetapple been a woman like some 
other Smiths, we would not have given much 
for poor Mr. Sonderling’s life. He would have 
been poisoned with a cup of coffee, or lured 
away into a wood to be slain like a rabbit by 
a blow on the back of his head. As sure as 
fate he would have been a dead man. But 
this is a very sober story, and Amicia Smith 
was not as other Smiths. She preferred to 
effect her purpose—which, you aH of you 
know, is to marry Harry Fortescue—by more 
legitimate, though not less certain, means. A 
moment or two had convinced her that she 
still maintained her ascendency over Mr. Son- 
derling’s mind, and she determined at once 
to work upon his old affection, and to con- 
ceal the fact that she and the dreamy German 
cigar-maker had been any thing more than ao- 
quaintances at Frankfort. You see, too, she 
was only just before Florry, who had all but 
wormed her secret out of Mr. Sonderling, and 
in fact still hoped to do so. So far, therefore, 
as the struggle for Mr. Sonderling and his 
information was concerned, Amicia had car- 
ried the day. She had a right to be proud, 
she thought, of her influence; and altogether 
she went up to get ready for the walk in a 
much better frame of mind than when she 
came down to luncheon. She would have 
been very nearly quite happy had it not been 
for that horrid Edith Price, who haunted her 
in such a way that she felt she could take no 
rest till that mystery was cleared up. “It 
shall be done to-day out walking,” she said, 
as she again descended that black and slip- 
pery staircase. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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ARLY in the last century, Honoré Mira- 

bel, a poor laborer on the estate of a 

family named Gay, near Marseilles, France, 

invoked the protection of the law under the 
following extraordinary circumstances : 

He declared that, while lying under an al- 
mond-tree, late one night, striving to sleep, 
he suddenly noticed a man of remarkable ap- 
pearance standing, in the full moonlight, at 
the window of a neighboring house. Know- 
ing the house to be unoccupied, he rose to 
question the intruder, when the latter disap- 
peared. A ladder being at hand, Mirabel 
mounted to the window. and, on entering, 
found no one. Struck with a feeling of ter- 
ror, he descended the ladder with all speed, 
and had barely touched the ground, when a 
voice at his back accosted him: 

“ Pertuisan” (he was of Pertuis), “there 
is a large treasure buried close at hand. Dig, 
and it is yours.” 

A small stone was dropped on the terrace, 
as if to mark the spot alluded to, 

For reasons not explained, the favored 
Mirabel shrank from pursuing the adventure 
alone, but communicated with a friend, one 
Bernard, a laborer in the employ of the 
farmeress Paret. This lady being admitted 
to their confidence, the three assembled next 
night at the place indicated by the spectre, 
and, after digging to a considerable depth, 
came upon a large parcel wrapped in many 
folds of linen. Struck with the pick-axe, 
it returned unmistakably the melodious sound 
of coin; but the filthy, and, as Paret sug- 
gested, plague-stricken appearance of the cov- 
ering, checked their eager curiosity, until, 
having been conveyed home and well soaked 
in wine, the parcel was opened, and revealed 
to their delighted gaze more than a thousand 
large gold -pieces, subsequently ascertained 
to be Portuguese. 

It was remarkable, yet so it was, that 
Mirabel was allowed to retain the whole of 
the treasure. Perhaps his friends felt some 
scruple in interfering with the manifest inten- 
tions of the ghost. But Mirabel was not 
much the happier for it. He feared for the 
safety of his wealth—he feared for his own 
life. Moreover, the prevailing laws respeet- 
ing “ treasure-trove” were peculiarly expli- 
cit, and it was questionable how far the deci- 
sion of the ghost might be held to override 
thom. 

In France, of treasure found in the high- 
way, half belonged to the king, half to the 
finder. If in any other public place, half to 
the high-justiciary, half to the finder. If dis- 
covered by magical arts, the whole to the 
king, with a penalty upon the finder. If, 
when discovered, the treasure were concealed 
from the proprietor of the ground, the finder 
forfeited his share. To these existing claims 
the phantom had made no allusion. In his 
perplexity, honest Mirabel bethought him of 
another friend, one Auguier, a substantial 
tradesman of Marseilles. 

The advice of this gentleman was, that the 
secret should be rigorously confined to those 
who already knew it, while he himself (Au- 
guier) was prepared to devote himself, heart 
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and soul, to his friend’s best interests, lend 
him any cash he needed (so as to obviate the 
necessity of changing the foreign money), at- 
tend him whithersoever he went, and, in fine, 
become his perpetual solace, monitor, and 
guard, 

To prevent the possibility of his motives 
being misinterpreted, the worthy Auguier 
took occasion to exhibit to his friend a cas- 
ket, in which was visible much gold and 
silver coin, besides a jewel or two of some 
value. 

The friendship thus happily inaugurated 
grew and strengthened, until Mirabel came 
to the prudent resolution of intrusting the 
whole treasure to the custody of his friend, 
and appointed a p'ace and time for that pur- 
pose. 

On the way to the rendezvous, Mirabel 
met with an acquaintance, Gaspard Deleuil, 
whom—<Auguier being already in sight—Mi- 
rabel requested to wait for him at the side of 
a thicket ; then, going forward, he handed to 
the trusty Auguier two sealed bags, one of 
them secured with a red ribbon, the other 
with a blue, and received in return an instru- 
ment conceived in the following satisfactory 
terms : 


“T acknowledge myself indebted to Ho- 
noré Mirabel twenty thousand livres, which I 
promise to pay on demand, acquitting him, 
moreover, of forty livres which he owes me. 
Done at Marseilles, this seventh of Septem- 


ber. 


(Signed) “Louis AvGuier.” 


This little matter settled, Mirabel re- 
joined Deleuil, and next day departed for his 
native village. After starring it there for a 
few weeks, the man of wealth revisited Mar- 
seilles, and, having passed a jovial evening 
with his friend and banker, Auguier, was on 
his way home, when, at a dark part of the 
road, he was set upon by a powerful ruffian, 
who dealt him several blows with some sharp 
weapon, flung him to the ground, and es- 
caped. Fortunately, the wounds proved su- 
perficial. 

This incident begat a certain suspicion in 
the mind of Mirabel. As soon as he was 
able, he repaired to Marseilles, and demanded 
of Auguier the return of his money, or liqui- 
dation of the bond. His friend expressed 
his extreme surprise. What an extraordinary 
application was her¢! Money! What mon- 
ey? He indignantly denied the whole trans- 
action. Mirabel must be mad. 

To establish his sanity, and, at the same 
time, reffesh the memory of his friend, Mira- 
bel without further ceremony appealed to the 
law, and, in due course, the lieutenant-crimi- 
nal, with his officer, made his appearance at 
the house of Auguier, to conduct the perqui- 
sition. Search being made on the premises, 
no money was found; but there were discov- 
ered two bags and a red ribbon, which were 
identified by Mirabel as those which he had 
delivered to his friend. 

The account given by the latter differed, 
in some material particulars, from that of 
Mirabel. He had enjoyed, indeed, some cas- 
ual acquaintance with that gentleman. They 


had dined together, once, at his (Auguier’s) 
house, 


He had accepted the hospitality of 








Monsieur Mirabel, as often, ata tavern. He 
had advanced that gentleman a crown. Mira- 
bel had spoken of a ghost and money, and 
had talked of placing the iatter in his charge. 
At present he had, however, limited his con- 
fidence to the deposit of two empty bags and 
ared ribbon. All the other allegations he 
indignantly denied. 

Deeply impressed with the marvellous 
history, the lieutenant-criminal decided that 
the matter should be sifted to the bottom. 
The process continued. 

Magdalene Paret deposed that Mirabel 
had called on her one day, looking pale and 
agitated, and declared that he had been hold- 
ing converse with an apparition, which had 
revealed to him the situation of some buried 
treasure. She was present when the parcel, 
apparently containing money, was found ; and 
she remembered Mirabel stating, subsequent- 
ly, that he had placed it for safety in the 
hands of Auguier. 

Gaspard Deleuil repeated the narrative 
told by Mirabel of the ghost and the gold, 
adding that he had met him on the 7th 
of September, near the Porte des Fainéants 
(Idlers’ Gate), carrying two bags; that he 
saw him hand them over toa man who ap- 
peared to be waiting for him, and saw him 
receive in return a piece of paper; and that, 
on rejoining him, Mirabel stated that he had 
intrusted to Auguier some newly-found treas- 
ure, taking his acknowledgment for the 
same. 

Francois Fourniére, the third witness, 
confirmed the story of the spectre and the 
money, as related by Mirabel, who appeared 
deeply stricken by the extraordinary favor 
shown him in this supernatural visitation. 
On his pressing fora sight of the treasure, 
Mirabel took the witness to his chamber, and, 
removing some bricks from the chimney, dis- 
played a large bag filled with gold - coin. 
Having afterward heard of Auguier’s alleged 
dishonesty, the witness reproached him with 
it, when he became deadly pale, and en- 
treated that the subject might be dropped. 

Other witnesses deposed to the sudden 
intimacy, more noticeable on account of their 
difference of station, that had sprung up be- 
tween Mirabel and Auguier, dating from the 
period of the discovery of the gold. Sundry 
experts bore testimony to the resemblance of 
the writing of the receipt, signed “ Louis Au- 
guier,” to the autograph of the latter. 

The ghost and Mirabel carried the day. 
In fact, it was a mere walk over the course. 
The lieutenant-criminal, entirely with them, 
decreed that Auguier should be arrested, and 
submitted to the “ question.” 

Appeal, however, was made to the Parlia- 
ment of Aix, and the matter began to excite 
considerable notice. Persons were found to 
censure the ready credence given by the lieu- 
tenant-criminal to the story of the ghost, 
and, the case coming to hearing, an able ad- 
vocate of the day buckled on his armor to do 
battle with the shade. 

Is it credible (he asked) that a spirit 
should quit the repose of another world ex- 
pressly to inform Monsieur de Mirabel, a gen- 
tleman with whose existence it seems to 
have had no previous acquaintance, of the 
hiding-place of this treasure? How officious 








must be the nature of that ghost which 
should select, in a caprice,a man it did not 
personally know, to enrich bim with a treas- 
ure, for the due enjoyment of which his so- 
cial position made him so unfit? How slight 
must be the prescience of a spirit that could 
not foresee that Mirabel would be deprived ot 
his treasure by the first knave he had the 
misfortune to trust! There could be no such 
spirit, be assured. 

If there were no spectre, there was, ac- 
cording to all human probability, no gold; 
and, if no gold, no ground for the accusation 
of Auguier. 

Descending to earthly reasoning, was it like- 
ly that Mirabel should intrust to Auguier a 
treasure of whose actual value he knew noth- 
ing, or that he should take in return a receipt 
he had not seen the giver write? How was 
it, pray, that the woman Paret and Gaspard De- 
leuil demanded no share in the treasure so dis- 
covered? Were these excellent persons supe- 
rior to the common weaknesses of humanity— 
curiosity, and the lust of gain? The witness 
Paret certainly saw the discovery of a parcel ; 
but the rest of her evidence was hearsay. 
The witness Deleuil saw the exchange of bags 
and paper; butall the rest—spectre included— 
was hearsay. And when the witness Fourniére 
declared that Auguier, being taxed with rob- 
bery, turned deadly pale, Auguier frankly—nay, 
proudly—confessed it, stricken as that hon- 
orable burgher was with horror at a charge so 
foul and unexpected! The climax of injus- 
tice was surely reached when this respected, 
estimable, substantial merchant of France's 
proudest sea-mart, was, on the uncorroborated 
word of a ghost (for to this it must be traced), 
submitted to the torture. In criminal, even 
more than in civil cases, that which seems 
repugnant to probability is reputed false. 
Let a hundred witnesses testify to that which 
is contrary to nature and the light of rea- 
son, their evidence is worthless and vain. 
Take, as example, the famous tradition which 
gives an additional interest to the noble 
house of Lusignan, and say that certain per- 
sons swore that the fairy Melusina, who had 
the tail of a serpent, and bathed every Satur- 
day in a marble cellar, had revealed a treasure 
to some weak idiot, who was immediately 
robbed of it by another. What would be 
thought of a judge who should, on such tes- 
timony, condemn the accused? Is it on such 
a fairy fable that Auguier, the just, the re- 
spected family-father, the loyal patriot, must 
be adjudged guilty? Never! Such justice 
might be found at Cathay, might prevail in 
the yet undiscovered islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, but in France—no! There re- 
mained, in short, but one manifest duty to 
the court, namely, to acquit, with all honor, 
this much-abused man, and to render him 
such noble compensation as the injuries he 
had suffered deserved. 

It was now, however, the phantom’s in- 
nings. Turning on the court the night-side 
of Nature, the spectre’s advocate pointed out 
that the gist of Auguier’s defence consisted 
of a narrow and senseless satire upon super- 
natural visitations, involving a most unau- 
thorized assumption that such things did 
never occur. Was it intended to contradict 
holy writ? To deny a truth attested by 
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Scripture, by the Fathers of the Church, by 
very wide experience and testimony, finally, 
by the Faculty of Theology of Paris? The 
speaker here adduced the appearance of the 
prophet Samuel at Endor (of which Le Brun 
remarked that it was, past question, a work 
commenced by the power of evil, but taken 
from his hand and completed by a stronger 
than he); that of the bodies of buried saints 
after our Lord’s resurrection; and that of 
St. Felix, who, according to St. Augustine, 
appeared to the besieged inhabitants of Nola. 
But, say that any doubts could rationally 
exist, were they not completely set at rest 
by a recent decision of the Faculty of The- 
ology? “ Desiring,” says this enlightened de- 
cree, “to satisfy pious scruples, we have, 
after a very careful consideration of the sub- 
ject, resolved that the spirits of the departed 
may and do, by supernatural power and di- 
vine license, reappear unto the living.” And 
this opinion was in conformity with that pro- 
nounced at Sorbonne two centuries before. 

However, it was not dogmatically affirmed 
that the spirit which had evinced this inter- 
est in Mirabel was the ghost of any departed 
person. It might have been a spirit, whether 
good or evil, of another kind. That such a 
spirit can assume the human form few will 
deny, when they recall that the apostles held 
that belief, mistaking their Lord, walking on 
the waves of Galilee, for such a one. The 
weight of probability, nevertheless, inclines 
to the side of this singular apparition being, 
as was first suggested, the spirit of one de- 
ceased—perhaps, a remote ancestor of Mira- 
bel—perhaps, one who, in this life, sympa- 
thized with honest endeavor, and sought to 
endow the struggling, toiling peasant, with the 
means of rest and ease. And, with regard to 
this reappearance, a striking modern instance 
seemed pertinent to the question at issue. 
The Marquis de Rambouillet and the Sieur de 
Pracy, aged respectively twenty-five and thir- 
ty, were intimate friends. Speaking one day 
of the prospect of a future state of being, 
their conversation ended with a mutual com- 
pact that the first who died should reveal 
himself to the survivor. Three months after- 
ward the marquis went to the war in Flan- 
ders, while De Précy, sick with fever, re- 
mained in Paris. One night, the latter, while 
in bed, heard the curtains move, and, turning, 
recognized his friend, in buff-coat and riding- 
boots, standing by the bed. Starting up, he 
attempted to embrace the visitor, but the lat- 
ter, evading him, drew apart, and, in a solemn 
tone, informed him that such greetings were 
no longer fitting, that he had been slain the 
previous night in a skirmish, that he had 
come to redeem his promise, and to announce 
to his friend that all that had been spoken 
of a world to come was most certainly true, 
and that it behooved him (De Précy) to amend 
his life without delay, as he would himself be 
slain within a very brief period. Finding his 
hearer still incredulous, the marquis exhib- 
ited a deadly wound below the breast, and 
immediately disappeared. The arrival of a 
post from Flanders confirmed the vision. The 
marquis had been slain In the manner men- 
tioned. De Précy himself fell in the civil 
war, then ifpending. 

(The speaker here cited a number of kin- 





dred examples belonging to the period, such 
as, in later days, have found parallels in the 
well-known stories of Lord Tyrone and Lady 
Betty Cobb, Lord Lyttelton and M. P. An- 
drews, Prince Dolgorouki and Apraxin, the 
ex-Queen of Etruria and Chipanti, with a long 
list of similar cases, and then addressed him- 
self to the terrestrial facts.) 

It was proved by Magdalene Paret that 
the treasure was actually found. By the wit- 
ness, Deleuil, it was traced into the possession 
of Auguier. By other witnesses, it was shown 
that Auguier had made use of many artifices 
to obtain the custody of the gold, cultivating 
a romantic. attachment for this humble la- 
borer, and seeking to inspire him with fears 
for his personal safety, so long as he retained 
possession of so large a sum. Upon the 
whole, unless it had been practicable to se- 
cure the attendance and oral testimony of 
the very phantom itself, the claim of Mirabel 
could hardly address itself more forcibly to 
the favorable judgment of the court. 

It may be that this little deficiency in the 
chain of evidence weighed more than was ex- 
pected with the Parliament of Aix. At all 
events, they demanded further proof; and the 
peasant, Bernard, was brought forward, and 
underwent a very rigid examination. 

He stated that, on a certain day in May, 
Mirabel informed him that a ghost had 
revealed to him the existence of some se- 
creted treasure. That, on the following morn- 
ing, they proceeded together to the spot indi- 
cated by the apparition, but found no money. 
That he laughed at Mirabel, snapped his fin- 
gers at the story, and went away. That he 
nevertheless agreed to a further search—the 
witness, Magdalene Paret, being present—but 
again found nothing. That, subsequently, 
Mirabel declared he had discovered eighteen 
pieces of gold, then twelve, finally, thirty-five, 
but displayed none of them. That Mirabel 
had, however, sent by him twenty sols to a 
priest, to say masses for the soul of the de- 
parted, to whom he owed so much; and that 
he had spoken of handing over the treasure 
to Auguier, and taking the latter’s receipt, 
which certainly seemed to be the same now 
produced, signed “ Louis Auguier.” 

The matter was obscure and puzzling. 
There was, by this time, no question that 
this large sum of money had, somehow, come 
into the possession of Mirabel. He could not, 
by skill or labor, have realized the hundredth 
part of it. Noone had been robbed, for the 
notoriety of the case would at once have 
produced the loser. If Mirabel had found it 
(and there were the witnesses who proved 
the discovery many feet below the surface, in 
am undisturbed corner of the terrace), who 
revealed the precious deposit to this poor 
simple ‘clown? The scale was _ inclining, 
slowly and steadily, to the spectral side, 
when some new and startling evidence ap- 
peared. 

Auguier proved that subsequently to the 
alleged delivery of the treasure into his 
hands, Mirabel had declared that it was still 
concealed in the ground, and had invited bis 
two brothers-in-law from Pertuis to see it. 
Placing them at a little distance from the 
haunted spot, he made pretence of digging, 
but suddenly raising a white shirt, which he 








had attached to sticks placed crosswise, he 
rushed toward them, crying out, “ The ghost! 
the ghost!” One of these unlucky persons 
died from the impressions engendered by this 
piece of pleasantry. The survivor delivered 
this testimony. 

The case now began to look less favor- 
able for the spectre. It was hardly probable 
that Mirabel should take so unwarrantable a 
liberty with an apparition in which he be- 
lieved, as to represent him, and that for no 
explainable purpose, by an old white shirt! 
Was it barely possible that Mirabel was after 
all a humbug, and that the whole story was a 
pure fabrication, for the purpose of obtaining 
damages from the well-to-do Auguier ? 

It does not appear to what astute judicial 
intellect this not wholly impossible idea pre. 
sented itself. At all events, a new process 
was decreed, the great object of which was to 
discover in the first instance how and whence 
came the money into Mirabel’s possession. 

Under the pressure of this inquiry, the 
witness Paret was at length brought to con- 
fess—first, that she had never actually beheld 
one coin belonging to the supposed treasure ; 
secondly, that she did not credit one word of 
Mirabel’s story; thirdly, that if she had al- 
ready deposed otherwise, it was at the ear- 
nest entreaty of Mirabel himself. 

Two experts were then examined as to the 
alleged receipt. These differed in opinion as 
to its being in the handwriting of Auguier; 
but a third being added to the consultation, 
all three finally agreed that it was a well- 
executed forgery. 

This, after twenty months, three processes, 
and the examination of fifty-two witnesses, 
was fatal to the ghost. He was put out of 
court. 

The final decree acquitted Auguier, and 
condemned Mirabel to the galleys for life, he 
having been previously submitted to the ques- 
tion. Under the torture, Mirabel confessed 
that one Etienne Barthélemy, a declared 
enemy of Auguier’s, had devised the spectral 
fable, as a ground for the intended accusa- 
tion, and, to substantiate the latter, had lent 
him (for exhibition) the sum of twenty thou- 
sand livres. By an after-process, Barthélemy 
was sentenced to the galleys for life, and the 
witnesses Deleuil and Fourniére to be hung 
up by the armpits, in some public place, as 
false witnesses. 

So far as records go, this singular case 
was the last in which, in French law-courts, 
the question of ghost or no ghost was made 
the subject of legal argument and sworn tes- 
timony. 
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go haya are in their glory now, clothed in 
purple, seated on thrones of emerald, 
enshrouded in an atmosphere of fragrance, to 
whose exquisite sweetness no words can give 
expression. Theirs is no lordly assumption 
of power; no golden sceptre raised by regal 
pride gives the sign of admission to their 
presence ; and no right of the stronger en- 
forces the homage they receive. But, wher- 
ever they grow on God’s earth, they command 
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the willing allegiance of all lovers of the beau- 
tiful in the kingdom of the flowers. 

Violets are among our earliest floral fa- 
vorites, and every year’s experience of their 
beauty adds to the tender associations that 
connect them with friends that are no more. 
Every one loves violets. We have seen little 
children rejoicing in their loveliness, and old 
persons, beyond the allotted threescore and 
ten, with eyes radiant in tearful joy from be- 
holding them once more. The poets cannot 
say enough of them; from human birth to 
death they form the material for their choicest 
metaphors. We tried once to make a collec- 
tion of poetic allusions to this sweet flower. 
We easily found more than five hundred, each 
one a gem, and gave up the work as endless, 
having by no means exhausted our re- 
sources. 

Millions of millions of “ sweet violets” are 
now beautifying lawns and garden-borders. 
While we write, the sweet perfume of their 
breath comes from the sunny southern bank, 
where, year after year, they make their ap- 
pearance as regularly as the robins, blue- 
birds,eand golden orioles in the elm-trees 
above them. How suddenly they spring into 
life! Watch them patiently as you will, and 
you see no sign. Let a warm day come, let a 
genial breeze blow over them, and there they 
are, purpling the greensward, springing forth, 
full-grown, like Minerva from the head of Ju- 
piter. They need no care and ask no protec- 
tion. Throw a root carelessly on the turf, 
and presently a colony is established, spread- 
ing its borders, and throwing out runners in 
all directions. 

A mass of them is beautiful, so is a little 
dlump, and so is a solitary member of the 
family found in some unexpected spot. A 
heaped basket of rarest exotics cannot draw 
forth half the admiration we give to these 
sweet intruders, these lovely symbols of the 
gentle graces, these touching reminders of 
the power of modest worth. What a tiny 
world of beauty is enclosed within the boun- 
daries of each unique-shaped corolla! What 
delicious shading and blending of purple- 
coloring tint the tissues of each exquisite 
petal, from the deep glow of the edge to the 
pure white of the centre! With what wealth 
of development the petals in double violets 
crowd and lap over each other, from the full 
expansion of the outmost to the artistic fold- 
ing of those nearest’ the heart! How gor- 
geously are the anthers tipped with glowing 
orange! What a nondescript figure the whole 
flower makes, pleasing every one, and yet 
conforming to no laws, and describing no 
Hogarthian curve of beauty ! 

But, after all, it is the perfume of the 
violet which gives to it its crowning grace. 
The great interpreter of Nature thought it 
wasteful and ridiculous excess to add a per- 
fume to the violet, and language is equally 
powerless to portray its rare loveliness. And 
yet from every infinitesimal atom of perfume 
there comes a voiceless message. Is it nota 
symbol of the power of a holy life, of the 
saintly fragrance which breathes from the 
memory of those who, having passed on, 
have left behind the record of well-spent 
lives? Therefore do we weave violets with 
floral harps and crowns and crosses, as. the 








most perfect tribute affection can give to the 
memory of the loved and the lost. 

Botanists make the violet speak another 
language. “Faithfulness,” “I shall never 
forget,” are the words those skilled in the 
language of flowers hear in gentle tones from 
every member of the race. But the most 
comforting lesson to be learned from the 
lowly flower is that which associates it with 
the joys of the world to come, for the lavish 
profusion of violets, the grace of their refine- 
ment, the perfection of their development, the 
ineffable breath which betrays their presence, 
are like loop-holes through which we catch 
glimpses of higher conditions of éxistence. 

Then welcome to the violets now filling 
their place in the procession of the flowers, 
whether blooming unseen in forest - homes, 
purpling the hill-sides, or rejoicing in the 
culture of garden and hot-bed! Welcome to 
the fragrant atmosphere betraying their pres- 
ence, whether the simple earthy aroma of the 
wild-wood flowers, or the permeating perfume 
of exotic training! Glorious in coloring, ar- 
tistic in outline, fresh as the breath of morn, 
countless in abundance, and indescribable in 
perfume, let them teach, in floral language, 
lessons of the beauty of humility, and of the 
sweet fragrance of a holy life. The voice of 
God may still be heard in the garden as in 


the days of old. 
Emma M. Converse. 
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N the first quarter of the present century 
there was so little done in New York in 
art, as a business, that there was no acknowl- 
edged centre where good pictures were neces- 
sarily offered for sale. Portraits only were in 
steady demand; and the setter, of course, made 
his own bargain with the artist at the studio. 
The artists were few in number, and their en- 
couragement was meagre and spasmodic. The 
picture-frame stores of the day were places 
rather of mechanical merit than of artistic as- 
sociation, for little was brought into them of 
more interest than a cheap engraving, or an 
elaborate piece of embroidery. The portraits, 
as a rule, had no general admirers, and un- 
questionably attracted little attention beyond 
the immediate “family circle” they were in- 
tended to adorn. 

In the year 1816 a looking-glass and 
picture - frame store was opened at No. 
180 Fulton Street, in a modest three-story 
wooden structure. The ceilings were low, 
and there was consequently very little op- 
portunity for the display of the wares in- 
side; but the location proved to be favor- 
able, and its proprietor, Mr. L. P. Clover, 
gradually commanded a respectable business. 
But this gentleman was destined to do more 
than this; of a naturally refined mind, pleas- 
ing manners, and strict integrity, he soon 
won the esteem of the artists, and the confi- 
dence of their patrons, which included our 
best men, and, as a consequence, Mr. Clover 
pérmanently identified himself with the de- 
velopment of art in this city. 

When Mr. Clover first established himself, 
besides the portrait-painters, which included 











some well-known names, there were but four 
landscape-painters in New York, who were 
Ward, Wall, Doughty, and Hoyle. Wall, justly 
included in the list, was a water-color artist, 
and, except Doughty, none of these named 
persons pursued their profession as a regu- 
lar business. The taste of the public, after 
the demand for family likenesses was satis- 
fied, was for the “old masters,” whose works 
were at that time shipped to New York by the 
thousands. The sales were conducted first by 
Gourlay, and subsequently by Levy and Har- 
rison, who had their weekly auctions of an im- 
mense number of these ancient canvases, most- 
ly of large size, and representing, with almost 
unvarying sameness, some religious or mytho- 
logical subject ; and all, with few extraordinary 
exceptions, most execrable daubs. This trade 
filled the houses of our ambitious citizens 
with time-dried and smoke-blackened “ hor- 
rors,” and furnished a precarious livelihood 
to those once famous “restorers,” Marsiglia, 
N. A., and “old Paff,” who had always on 
hand more genuine Raphaels, Correggios, and 
Da Vincis, than can now be found in all the 
churches and palaces of Europe! 

The prominent portrait-painters of this 
period were Trumbull, Vanderlyn, Jarvis, 
Frothingham, Morse, Waldo, Ingham, and 
Jewitt, who, without any concerted action, 
concentrated their patronage on Mr. Clover’s 
establishment, which increased the tendency 
already developed of making his store the cen- 
tre of art attraction. Dr. Hosack, who lived 
in Vesey Street ; Philip Hone, whose residence 
was opposite the City-Hall Perk, Broadway; 
Dr. Francis, Major Noah, Mr. Leggett, and 
other professional and social celebrities, found 
it convenient, in their “evening walks,” to 
drop into 180 Fulton Street, where they met 
each other and the artists, and indulged in 
animated discussions, and told pleasant remi- 
niscences ; for, in those days more than now, 
conversation was esteemed as an accomplish- 
ment, and our celebrated men, especially ar- 
tists, were noted for their wit and varied 


attainments outside of matters pertaining to’ 


their daily business. Stuart, Jarvis, and In- 
man, were remarkable in this particular; each 
was wonderful for talent, for story-telling, for 
mimicry, and for ability to “set the table in 
a roar,” and all would have made good actors 
if they had chosen the stage, instead of the 
studio, for the field of their genius. Mr. 
Waldo, however, was singularly gloomy and 
taciturn, and Ingham was only remarkable 
for telling one story, and that one only at 
the regular annual meetings of the National 
Academy. And this story, for a long period 
of time, was absolutely told every twelve 
months with mathematical precision as to 
circumstance, manner, and words. 

When the steamers Albany and Rip Van 
Winkle were built, their owner, Mr. Stevens, 
of Hoboken, employed the best artists of New 
York to adorn the cabins. To Henry Inman 
fell, by accident, the “great work” of paint- 
ing Rip Van Winkle rising from his long 
sleep, for the outside of the wheel-house bear- 
ing the old veteran’s name. The work was 
admirably done, aud for years delighted the 
thousands who saw it passing day after day up 
and down the Hudson River. The artist, 
when he had completed his task, went to 
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180 Fulton Street, and informed the unsus- 
pecting Clover that he had just completed 
a masterpiece for Colonel Stevens, of Ho- 
boken, subject, Rip Van Winkle, on the 
Catskill Mountains, rising from his long nap, 
and that he wanted the picture framed and 
varnished, and exhibited in his store. Clover 
promptly started off with his rule to get the 
dimensions, and found that the painting was 
as large as the entire front of his store. 


J. C. Ward was the popular landscape- 
painter, and sold a great number of his pict- 
ures. Among his landscapes was a literal 
view of the spot where Miss McCrea was killed. 
Jarvis painted in the figures. Clover pub- 
lished an engraving of it. Vanderlyn, while 
in Europe, painted the same subject. In this 
connection it may be interesting to know that 
Trumbull and Van- 
derlyn, when young 
men, painted pan- 
oramic views of 
Niagara Falls. 
Trumbull’s picture 
was in Dr. Hosack’s 
gallery at Hyde 
Park. Vanderlyn, 
in his complaining 
way, used sometimes 
to speak of his long, 
dreary journey to 
the “great falls,” 
travelling steadily 
for ten days to reach 
his place of destina- 
tion, and, for want 
of better convey- 
ance, doing some 
of the distance on 
foot, carrying his 
paint-box and can- 
vas strapped on his 
back. 

In Clover’s store 
were first exhibited, 
or sold, many pic- 
tures which now 
have a world-wide 
interest. In one of 
its windows were 
first presented to 
the American pub- 
lic the beautiful pictures of Newton’s “‘ Sleepy 
Lecture,” and Leslie’s “ Anne Page and Slen- 
der and Shallow.” They were purchased by 
Philip Hone in London, and, on their arrival 
here, attracted the greatest attention from all 
lovers of art, and gave a decided impulse in 
favor of figure-pictures. 

One of the most prominent of the men who 
frequented Clover’s store was Colonel John 
Trumbull. After a long residence in Europe, 
he returned to this country in 1817, and, after 
much search, found an old family mansion in 
Park Place, opposite Columbia College, which 
suited him for a studio, in which building he 
subsequently painted his four national pic- 
tures, now in the Rotunda at Washington. 
Colonel Trumbull, having secured a resting- 
plaee for his pictures, employed Mr. Clover 
to unpack the valuable collection he had 
made in Europe, and arrange them for ex- 
hibition in the building then known as the 








American Academy of Fine Arts, situated 
in the Park, and previously known as the 
“Old Alms-House.” It was the first time an 
art-exhibition had ever been offered to the 
public of the city, and the value of the pic- 
tures and the novelty of the occasion created 
much enthusiasm. 

At this time Colonel Trumbull stood un- 
rivalled in this country as an historical 
painter, and Congress acted wisely in secur- 
ing his services in painting for the nation 
his four pictures, representing the most im- 
portant events in our history, of which the 
“Declaration of Independence” stands pre- 
eminent. He had had a good opportunity, 
while acting as aide to Washington, and 
associating with the statesmen and warriors 
who surrounded him, to paint faithful like- 
nesses, cabinet size, of these men, which 








bull presented him with a proof impression 
of one of these engraved full-length portraits 
of Washington, and that it was for many 
years an ornament of his store. One day 
Mr. Clover said to Colonel Trumbull, “ Does 
that picture represent Washington at any 
particular period of his history?” Without 
making any immediate reply, the colonel took 
out his pencil and wrote under the engraving, 
“George Washington contemplating his mas- 
terly retreat, which resulted finally in the ex- 
pulsion of the British troops from New Jer- 
sey ;”’ and then, in a bold hand, he signed his 
name—John Trumbull. 

One day an elderly lady stepped into Mr. 
Clover’s store and desired to rest herself from 
over-fatigue. After being seated and looking 
around, her cyes glanced upon the engraving 
we have alluded to. “That,” she remarked, 

with great anima- 

tion, “is the best 

portrait of all the 

Whi. likenesses I have 
ut! i me ever seen of Wash- 
wll i i, ington. I am a 
~_— judge, for I knew 
him well. His head- 
quarters, when I 





saw him, was in 
Cherry Street, near 
| the junction of 
i} Pearl. Our resi- 
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were of incalculable value in producing his 
subsequent historical paintings. Hence it 
was that we have in the “Declaration of 
Independence” one of the most extraordinary 
works for practical value ever executed with 
the pencil, and the like of which no nation 
can boast, viz., faithful portraitures of the 
faces and persons of the founders of a power- 
ful empire. 

To Trumbull, in the future, must finally 
be awarded the honor of ‘having painted the 
best life-size portrait of the “Father of his 
Country.” It was engraved in London along 
with the artist’s “ Battle of Bunker Hill” and 
the “Death of Wolf.” Considering Trum- 
bull’s undoubted merits as an artist, and his 
opportunities, as a member of Washington’s 
military family, of daily seeing the great ori- 
ginal, it is most natural to suppose he would 
paint the best picture. 

Mr. Clover informs us that Colonel Trum- 





dence was next door, 
and our fumilies 
were in frequent 
! social intercourse, 
Tl I and I saw him daily 

as he went to and 
fro on his business 
pursuits.” This la- 
dy was Mrs. Stevens, 
of Stevens Manor, 
Hoboken. Her hus- 
band was an officer 
of the Revolution- 
ary Army, and her 
sons, Robert and Ed- 
win Stevens, were 
honorably and prom- 
inently associated 
in the history of 
their country. 

The American 
Academy of Fine Arts remained several years 
in the Park. When Joseph Bonaparte brought 
his gallery of European pictures to New York, 
he commissioned Mr. Clover to unpack and 
arrange them for exhibition, and our citizens 
were gratified with the sight of genuine Muril- 
los and Claudes ; and it is questionable if they 
have seen any since. The increasing de- 
mands of the city for public buildings finally 
drove the American Academy into Barclay 
Street, where Colonel Trumbull removed his 
studio, and where he remained until his de- 
cease. 

Colonel Trumbull was popularly supposed 
to be cold and selfish, but such was not the 
case. He was naturally of a sympathetic na- 
ture, and displayed this by his practical as- 
sistance of young artists. He introduced Mr. 
Cole to the New-York public, and made it his 
business to see that the press did the rising 
artist full justice. The truth was, he had been 
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a member of Washington’s staff, a colonel in 
the Continental Army, and an associate and 
equal of the leading statesmen and soldiers 
of the Revolution, and had acquired a staid- 
ness of manner, a grave deportment, and a 
conscious self-respect, that never deserted 
him. 

Mr. Clover did, among other things, a 
great deal of work for Colonel Trumbull, in 
framing and “fixing up” the engravings of 
the “ Declaration of Independence ” and other 
similar works “for subscribers.” Colonel 
Trumbull had an intense feeling for all things 
American, and displayed it by insisting that 
the engraved copies of his national pictures 
should only be framed with glass of American 
production. The consequence was that, be- 
sides breaking innumerable plates in the 
effort to properly adjust them, the glass itself 
was so imperfect on its surface that it dis- 
torted and frequently ruined any satisfactory 
view of the engraving underneath. 

The first picture W. S. Mount ever exhib- 
ited to the public was at Mr. Clover’s Fulton- 
Street store. It was thoroughly character- 
istic of the artist’s subsequent success, as 
may be seen by its title, “A Man in Easy Cir- 
cumstances,” and represented a “ loafer” lying 
asleep on a bench in front of a low groggery, 
common to many Long-Island towns. Mr. 
Clover, on sight, paid thirty dollars for it, 
then considered a good price for a picture. 
Mr. Henry Carey, a New-York merchant, 
saw it after it was framed, and paid a hun- 
dred dollars for it. After Mr. Carey had 
closed the transaction by giving a check and 
taking a receipt, he held the life-portraying 
eanvas before his face a moment, and said, 
“T intend to hang this in my parlor as a 
companion to my ‘ Teniers.’ ” 

In the year 1832 a Mr. Creighton, who 
was acting at the time as a sort of janitor of 
the American Academy, was consulted by in- 
terested persons as to what they should do 
with certain pictures representing Adam and 
Eve in the garden of paradise. They were 
two pictures represented as having been paint- 
ed for Charles X. of France, but the sudden 
dethronement of that monarch left them 
on the artist’s hands, and they were finally 
sent to this country as a speculation. Upon 
being examined at the custom-house and 
found to be nude figures, the consignees re- 
fused to take them, and thus they finally fell 
into Creighton’s hands. So fastidious was 
the New York public taste at this time with 
regard to nudity, that Greenough’s chanting 
cherubs—two marble infants, possibly repre- 
senting those a year old, singing in chorus 
“ Gloria in Excelsis "—were exhibited at the 
rooms of the American Academy with their 
infantile bodies covered from their hips to 
their knees with thick folds of gauze! 

The “ Adam and Eve” were really nothing 
but a cleverly-painted French grisette and 
French hussar sitting, au naturelle, on a 
grassy bank, or overtaken, in their exposed 
condition, by a severe thunder-storm, and were 
made to look very fearfully miserable bya flash 
of theatrical lightning. One picture was en- 
titled “Paradise,” the other “ The Expul- 
sion.” These absurdities, with Mr. Clover's 
assistance, were opened in the old Academy 
rooms, Barclay Street; and when Colonel 


instructing his pupil. 





Trumbull, after they were brought to view, 
came in and examined them, his indignation 
was intense, and he denounced them in no 
measured terms. ‘ Put them up in public!” 
said he; “impossible! the New-Zorkers are 
too fastidious, but even in the worst parts 
of Paris these things would hardly do for a 
dancing-saloon.” 

Creighton was delighted at the colonel’s 
remarks, for this high condemnation from a 
first-class authority had the effect to enable 
him to make “ better terms” with the con- 
signees of the pictures, and after a few days, 
by the aid of green baize and “ clap-trap,” 
he arranged for their “ public view.” His 
next step was to put up the largest-sized 
posters ever seen in the city, filled up entirely 
with extracts taken from Genesis, relative to 
the description of Adam and Eve, together 
with the most pious reflections upon the 
great moral illustrated by these sublime 
Scripture pieces, of the dire effect of sin, as 
illustrated by the startling change shown be- 
tween our first parents, innocent and holy, 
and then their suffering and degradation 
after being driven “ from the presence of the 
Lord.” 

The venture proved an entire success ; on 
the “opening night” a majority of all the 
old conservative clergymen of the severest 
kind, and the ladies’ committee, the members 
of which dressed the chanting cherubs in 
modest attire, were present. They looked, 
admired, and gave elaborate certificates (got 
up by Creighton) of the solemn and deeply 
religious impressions these pictures left on 
their minds. Creighton secretly laughed at 
the success of his device, made a fortune, 
and returned the pictures to their owners about 
the time the public discovered that, in spite 
of the scriptural quotations which accompa- 
nied them, they were worthless daubs. 

John Quidor, a fellow-pupil with Henry 
Inman, of the eccentric Jarvis, began now to 
attract attention (1830) by some figure-pict- 
ures he brought to Mr. Clover’s store. They 
were professed illustrations of Irving’s sto- 
ries, among which were Rip Van Winkle and 
Ichabod Crané. James K. Paulding took a 
great deal of interest in this artist, who dis- 
played talent enough to justify the belief 
that, if a market had existed for his subjects, 
he would have made a great success. Quidor, 
senior, dissatisfied with his son’s progress 
while with Jarvis, sued the venerable por- 
trait-painter for not taking sufficient pains in 
The day the trial was 
“on,” at the proper time, Jarvis came to Mr. 
Clover’s store, borrowed one of Quidor’s pic- 
tures, and, when he put in his defence, showed 
the picture to the jury. “The twelve honest 
men” were so much struck with its merits, 
that they gave Jarvis a verdict, and Quidor, 
senior, lost his case. 

Samuel F. B. Morse was one of the popu- 
lar portrait-painters of this era of Ameri- 
can art, and was remarkable for his taste for 
“large” pictures. Among Mr. Morse’s most 
noted examples, which passed through Mr. 
Clover’s framing process, was a group, life- 
size, of the family of Isaac Hone. Also a 
full-length portrait of Lafayette, now in the 
City Hall, and a picture, the subject of which 
was selected from Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene.” 








A more ambitious subject, no less than the 
United States Senate in session, with indi- 
vidualized portraits of its members, came 
from Mr. Morse’s pencil. Mr. Page, now 
president of the National Academy of De- 
sign, was a pupil of Mr. Morse. 

As a criterion of the patronage of art in 
1832, it is a curious and interesting fact that 
a most exquisite copy of Leslie’s “ Widow 
Wadman and Uncle Toby,” painted by the 
artist’s sister, and thoroughly touched up 
and finished by Leslie himself, so that it was 
pronounced equal to the original, remained for 
months in Mr. Clover’s show-window, without 
even an inquiry made as to its price; it was 
finally called for by Mr. Leslie’s agent, and 
returned to England. Mr. Ingham’s picture 
of De Witt Clinton found no purchaser, until 
Philip Hone, from friendship for the original, 
paid fifty dollars for it. The picture is now a 
prominent object in the gallery of the His- 
torical Society. As a joke upon Ingham’s 
slowness, Inman said that he knew a little 
boy who went to Ingham for a portrait, and 
when it was finished the boy had developed 
into a full-grown man. It was natural to In- 
man to say this, for he painted very rapidly, 
and the best portrait he ever painted, “ Jacob 
Barker’s,” was begun and completed within 
sixty minutes, 

One afternoon Mr. Luman Reed stepped 
into Mr. Clover’s, and asked who painted a lit- 
tle landscape which had recently been framed 
and placed in the window for exhibition. Upon 
being informed that it was by Mr. Cole, he 
said: “Come, Clover, take me around to this 
artist’s room, I desire to know him.” The re- 
quest was complied with, and, in a few min- 
utes Mr. Reed was in Mr. Cole’s studio, at the 
corner of Wall Street and Broadway. 

In the conversation which ensued, Mr. 
Cole, for the moment, lost his naturally grave 
demeanor, and, breaking into a sort of inspi- 
ration, said he hoped one day to put on canvas 
a dream he had long indulged fn of painting a 
series of landscapes representing the “ Course 
of Empire.” He sketched the “ rise and fall” 
with great vividness. When he concluded, 
and appeared somewhat abashed at his own 
earnestness, Mr. Reed said, quietly, “ Mr. Cole, 
how much will you charge me for the series 
of pictures you speak of?” 

Cole hesitatingly stated a sum. 

“Will that amount pay you fairly?” 
queried Mr. Reed. 

“Not exactly,” said Cole; “but,” naming 
a higher sum, “would be more than satisfac- 
tory.” 

“T accept your highest terms,” replied Mr. 
Reed; “ paint your dream for me.” 

Mr. Reed at this time lived in a house he 
built for himself in the lower part of Green- 
wich Street, east side, which was in many re- 
spects the finest mansion at that time in the city. 
Among other elegancies, for the surbase of 
the parlors he had the finest Italian marble, 
and the mantel-pieces were not only monu- 
ments of rare design and elaboration, but the 
marble extended to the ceiling in the form of 
rich, deep mouldings, which served for frames 
of splendid French mirrors. Dividing. the 
front from the rear parlor were two Corinthian 
columns of exquisite workmanship, and all 
the other appointments of the rooms were in 
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similar taste. The shell of this once fine resi- 
dence is now used as a drinking-saloon and 
sailor boarding-house. The remains of the 
columns of the parlor still serve, blackened and 
defaced, as ornaments of the front door-way. 


Vanderlyn, after he returned from his 
residence abroad, became discontented and 
misanthropic. He brought with him from 
Europe his “ Ariadne,” which was engraved 
by Durand, and his “‘Caius Marius,” which 
received the prize of the gold medal in Paris. 
But he could not dispose of these fine 
works of art, and was compelled from neces- 
sity to paint portraits, a kind of work he 
hated. His friends tried very earnestly to get 


him the commission to paint the portrait of - 


Governor Clinton, for the City Hall, but it fell 
to Catlin. Vanderlyn went to the “ governor’s 
room” and examined the portrait when it was 
finished, and remarked that Catlin had painted 
aboriginals so much that Clinton looked like 
“big Indian, me!” 


Mr. Clover received, in a business way, 
while in Fulton Street, two valuable pictures, 
which, it would seem, have fallen into strange 
obscurity. One was an undoubted picture by 
Raphael, much injured by time and hard 
usage; it was sent to Paff, and he kept it for 
years, much to the indignation of its owner, 
Mr. Henry Brevoort. There was also a pict- 
ure sent from the South to the same gentle- 
man, a portrait of Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. This picture 
was much faded and chalky, as if it had been 
exposed for long years to a damp, swampy 
atmosphere. 

The last artist whom we think was identified 
with 180 Fulton Street, and who may be said 
to close up the list of the early painters of the 
century, was a man by the name of Linnen. 
He was a Scotchman, and knew so little of 
America that he brought with him to New 
York several kegs of nails, and a large num- 
ber of hinges, which he intended to use in 
building a house, supposing that hardware 
could not be obtained “in our wilderness!” 
His miniatures in oil were very fine, pure in 
color, well drawn, and remarkable likenesses. 
He exhibited some of his works at Mr. Clover’s 
store, and immediately obtained several sitters 
at his stated price of five dollars per head, 
and fifty for a full length. Mr. Clay sat to 
him, or rather stood for full-length pictures 
twice; one of these full lengths was engraved 
in mezzotint, and had an immense sale. Mr. 
Linnen never made any drawing, but com- 
menced with his brush on the canvas; he fin- 
ished a mere head at one sitting, and the en- 
tire picture in two or three hours. He was 
a prudent and careful man with his money, 
and made the enormous sum of seven thou- 
sand dollars in one year, in the then obscure 
village of Jersey City. 

Such is a meagre and yet suggestive sketch 
of art and artists in this city some fifty years 
ago. Many names are recalled by the review 
which will ever be cherished not only as rep- 
resenting great professional excellence, but 
rare personal qualities as gentlemen, citizens, 
and patriots. We have now more imposing 
art-centres than the modest store 180 Ful- 
ton Street. We have a large array of 
brilliant and accomplished artists; but the 
most enthusiastic believer in the progress of 





the times cannot say that what went before 
as preparatory of our present triumphs was 
not, in every particular, worthy of the great- 
est admiration—a proud record of fame and 
true genius. 


T. B. Taorps. 


THE FAMILY OF BURNS. 


HE death, in February last, of Colonel 
William Nicol Burns, the last surviving 
son of Robert Burns, has once more called 
public attention to the family of the great 
poet of Scotland. <A writer in the Leisure 
Hour, who spent the summer of 1853 in Dum- 
fries, and lodged in the house immediately 
adjoining that in which Robert Burns lived 
for several years, and in which he drew his 
last breath, gives some interesting reminis- 
cences of his widow, the immortalized Jean 
Armour, who was then still alive, and occu- 
pied the same dwelling. For thirty-seven 
years she had quietly and unostentatiously 
held on the even tenor of her way, without 
once changing her abode or any habit of her 
life. She appeared to be a woman of a sub- 
dued spirit, and of very unassuming man- 
ners. She saw little company, and never 
aimed at mingling in society: “ For several 
months I saw her almost daily, standing at 
her door, or sitting at an open window, knit- 
ting a stocking or doing some similar piece 
of simple work. She appeared to me very 
like the widow of a humble Scottish farmer, 
both in her dress and her personal appear- 
ance. Her dress was plain, but neat and re- 
spectable, and she wore that old-fashioned 
Scotch female cap, or head-dress, called a 
mutch, the equivalent of the German miiéze. 
Round this was tied the usual appendage, 
worn by widows and elderly women, a broad, 
black ribbon. Mrs. Burns had doubtless, in 
her younger days, many real attractions, and 
in the eyes of her husband she was beauti- 
ful; but, when I saw her, she could not be 
said to possess any remains of beaujy. Her 
face was evidently more of a square than 
oval shape, and her features were of a some- 
what hard character; yet there was some- 
thing in her figure and expression that seemed 
to tell that she had a history, and that her lot 
had not been that of an ordinary woman of 
her class. It did not require any uncommon 
stretch of imagination to figure her as she 
charmed, fifty years before, the youthful and 
impassioned Robert Burns, who saw in her 
all that his heart and fancy prized, and who 
made her the subject of ‘ a’ th’ airts the wind 
can blaw,’ one of the purest and tenderest of 
all love-songs.” 

In the course of the same summer her 
eldest son, Robert, retired from the Stamp- 
Office, London, where he had held a situation 
for nearly thirty years. Of the three sons 
of Burns who survived him, Robert most re- 
sembled his father in form and features, as 
well as in many mental characteristics. He 
was a man of varied accomplishments, and 
possessed excellent conversational powers. 
He had a good knowledge of music and a 
turn for poetry. He was also a fair mathe- 
matician and classical scholar: “I spent not 
a few hours in his company, and was struck 
with his great knowledge of London and 














London life. From him I derived my first 
correct information regarding the great me- 
tropolis and its multitudinous inhabitants. I 
admired his vast and varied knowledge, de- 
rived so largely from his own observation and 
experience; and I feel bound to say that, 
though he was not a man fitted to take any 
high social position, and never held a place 
in public esteem like that attained by his 
two younger brothers, he always spoke like 
one who knew and valued the proprieties of 
life. He was, indeed, a kindly, well-informed, 
and social man, who had a real love of learn- 
ing, and was no stranger to its higher de- 
lights. . . . Honored and esteemed by many 
as the eldest son of Burns, he died at Dum- 
fries, in 1857, and was buried in the splendid 
mausoleum that covers his father’s dust. 

“The year after my summer residence in 
Dumfries Mrs. Burns departed this life, hav- 
ing survived her husband thirty-eight years. 
‘She had been,’ says Mr. M‘Dowall, the in- 
genious author of ‘Burns in Dumfriesshire,’ 
‘an object of universal respect, on account 
of her many virtues and the interest which 
attached to her as the Bonnie Jean of her 
husband’s verse, and the uncomplaining, fond, 
and faithful companion of his wedded life.’ A 
great company of mourners surrounded her 
remains as they were deposited in her hus- 
band’s grave. During her long widowhood 
she had been enabled to live in simple com- 
fort, beyond the fear of want. The fund 
raised by Dr. Currie’s ‘ Life of the Poet’ and 
edition of his works, joined to subscriptions 
from various quarters, had given her the 
means of respectably supporting and educat- 
ing her young family. Her eldest son got a 
clerkship in the Stamp-Office, and the two 
younger Indian cadetships. But, as in time 
her resources began to fail, the late Lord 
Panmure, father of the present Earl of Dal- 
housie, having vainly solicited a pension for 
her from the British Government, settled upon 
her an annuity of fifty pounds out of his own 
pocket. This income, so generously given, 
she was enabled to surrender when her son, 
James Glencairn Burns, having received a 
good appointment in the Indian Commis- 
sariat, had it in his power to make a suitable 
provision for his mother.” 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE 
RHINE. 


‘“ REMINISCENCE OF THE RHINE,” 

from a painting by R. P. Leitch, isa 
view of the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, taken 
from beneath an arch of the Moselle bridge, 
part of the city of Coblentz, with the church of 
St. Castor, being included in the field of vision. 
The whole of this scene, being composed of 
mountain, water, and shipping, thus fremed 
in an arch of stone-work, is eminently pictu- 
resque. In the painting, the artist shows 
judgment and skill in the management of 
color. The foreground is principally of a 
warm, golden hue, with here and there a patch 
of green; the mountain distance is toned 
down under a grayish atmosphere. The lo- 
cal color of the barge and barge-people on 
the right gives solidity to the composition. 
The effect of the whole is highly artistic and 
pleasing. 








A REMINISCENCE OF THE RHINE. 
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READING THE STORY. 
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READING THE STORY. 


HREE together, poring o’er the page 
That holds them by its magic spell; 
Never line was writ by saint or sage 
Entranced young eyes so well. 


Read you of Sir Knight and Lady fair— 
Of turrets high, and donjon-keeps ? 
Barons grim ; a lover’s dark despair— 

And maid that waits and weeps ? 


What may hold you from the charm that lies 
On golden hills and lovely vales ? 

Sapphire deeps of rich and glowing skies, 
And dreamy, scented gales ? 


What may keep you from the rills that sing— 
The trill of silver-throated birds ? 

From the wind-swayed foliage murmuring 

Its vraises in glad words ? 








Eyes grow dim, that never looked on woe, 
And cheeks burn with a pretty rage 

As the passing scenes their glamour throw 
Around the pleasing page. 


Eyes will read a fairer, brighter book, 
In Life’s own happy time to be! 
And enraptured eyes in eyes will look 

And con Love’s mystery ! 


When the cheeks that pale at mimic woes 
Shall thrill to honeyed vows that fall, 
And the heart shall read, until the close, 

The sweetest book of all! 


Gentle readers! joy be still your own 

When Love’s fair lesson you have learned ! 
Only mimic cares by you be known, 
Till Life’s last page is turned ! 
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THE SPRING EXHIBITION OF 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


N* being behind the scenes, it is hard 
to guess why, year after year, the old- 
est artists, who are still in their prime, seem 
to feel so little interest in the exhibitions of 
the National Academy. One would suppose 
that pride, if nothing else, would prompt them 
to sustain, and, if possible, increase the repu- 
tation of an association which they themselves 
have founded, and on which so many of the 
lovers of art in this country look as the cen- 
tre of art-interest. But whatever withholds 
sd many of the elder Academicians from ex- 
hibiting their pictures in their own particular 
exhibition-rooms, year after year, the fact is 
too obvious to be denied. In looking over 
the list. of artists in the catalogue, one no- 
tices the absence of the works of Durand, 
Colman, Inness, the two Harts, Hubbard, 
La Farge, and Vedder; while Casilear, Whit- 
tredge, Church, Bierstadt, and McEntee, are 
poorly represented. 

R. Swain Gifford’s “Gibraltar” is one of 
the largest paintings in the exhibition, and at 
the first sight reminds us so strongly of Uol- 
man that we might almost suppose he was the 
painter. The view of the fortress is taken 
from the little bay on the Spanish side, around 
which the high promontory curves and reaches 
its sheer descent to the Mediterranean on the 
farther side. Geographically this picture is 
very valuable, for we doubt if many people, 
notwithstanding the wide fame of Gibraltar, 
have a very definite idea of its height, form, and 
surroundings. This the picture gives so well 
that, since we saw it in the artist’s studio a 
month ago, the vision of its abrupt contour, 
softened and mellowed by the haze of dis- 
tance, has formed a most pleasing and poeti- 
cal image in our memory. 

The picture is a long one in proportion to 
its height, and represents the rock of Gibral- 
tar somewhat in the form of the letter A, with 
one perpendicular side, and a broad base ris- 
ing from the margin of a bay on its farther 
side. A narrow isthmus connects it with the 
main-land of Spain, and in the distance, on a 
low horizon, appear the hills of Africa. 

The cliff rises with a gradual slant from 
the bay, and is pierced with port-holes for 
guns, and transverse lines mark the path of 
ascent to its summit. The whole cliff is 
painted in tender blues and grays, and from 
their varied hues they strongly remind one of 
the delicate gradations of color in Colman’s 
pictures ; but the drawing is stronger. About 
the bay are grouped rich-colored vessels, with 
lazy sails that droop in the heated air, and a 
soft, deep-hued haze rests over the distant 
water. In the foreground are grouped upon 
the yellow sand masses of rock, and sitting 
and reclining figures under palm-trees form 
a picture as lazy and rich-hued as any scene 
of Asia or Africa. 

Opposite the “Gibraltar,” in the south 
room, is 258, Mr. Tiffany’s picture, called “ On 
the Way between Old and New Cairo, Citadel 
Mosque of Mohammed Ali, and Tombs of the 
Mamelukes.” 

This picture, like Mr. Gifford’s, is painted 








in the high key of Mr. Colman’s manner, and 
with much suggesting his coloring. 

The citadel mosque, crowned with domes 
and spires, rises from a sandy plain, so sandy 
that one almost feels one’s own feet sink in 
its soft, hot depths. The mosque, which is 
the most important feature of the picture, is 
in full light; but below, and rather behind it, 
half hidden in the hot, dry haze, rise domes 
and minarets, gradually fading into the deep 
haze behind them. In the foreground are 
many groups of hot, lazy Arabs, dusk and 
melancholy in aspect, their white and rich- 
hued dresses shading dark faces; and ever as 
they move they stir up clouds of parched yel- 
low sand. One seems to take in the spirit of 
the East at every pore, from the fantastic 
architecture of the Saracen to the heat and 
melancholy repose of the climate. The pict- 
ure is a very poetical one, and the best in 
point of execution and conception that we 
have ever seen by Mr. Tiffany. 

$28, “ The Egyptian Water-Carriers on the 
Nile,” by the same artist, has the harmonious 
color, and rich, warm sunshine of the “‘ Cairo;” 
but there seems to us some defect in the draw- 
ing of the figure of the upright woman. She 
is too tall, if we mistake not, beautiful as she 
stands, with her dusky hues contrasting and 
mellowed into the sunny wall that rises be- 
side her. The stooping figure behind her, 
with her feet swashed by the warm tide of the 
Nile, is very graceful. 

135, “View on the Hudson,” at Sandy 
Hill, near Glen’s Falls; 207, “ A Long-Island 
Mill-Pond ;” 343, “A Rainy Day at Weehaw- 
ken,” by Chas. H. Miller, ought rather to be 
treated of together than in detail. Mr. Mil- 
ler’s pictures are generally of sedgy water, 
gray water-willows, and vaporous skies—an 
old mill here, a boat among the rushes there, 
and an occasional flight of white birds across 
the light. They all resemble each other, and 
they are all so gray, they might almost as 
well be done in black and white. When this 
has been said, the external features have been 
given, but none of the peculiar excellences. 
It is very rare, indeed, that an American land- 
scape-painter gets much more than one flat 
tone behind another into his pictures, “This 
may be, in good part, owing to the great dis- 
tinctness of objects, from the peculiar clear- 
ness of our atmosphere. We think it is. 
With the English and Dutch painters the 
case is exactly reversed, and every object 
retires so perceptibly, one can almost meas- 
ure ths comparative distance of one branch 
or tree from another as they melt into the 
mist. We don’t know whether Mr. Miller has 
studied in England or not; but the idea of 
gradation has influenced him very much, and 
the result is a very pleasing one in his pict- 
ures. It is almost impossible to describe 
verbally the tender light that leads the eye 
beneath the dark, shadowy bands of trees 
that skirt the water, or to analyze the specks 
of light that carry the thought through the 
billowy clouds to the sky beyond them; but 
they are there, nevertheless ; and, looking at 
any one of Mr. Miller’s paintings, one feels 
as if a real scene were before him, without 
the intervening medium of paint or pencil. 

160, “The Country School ;” 278, “Cross- 
ing the Pasture,” by Winslow Homer. The 








first of these pictures is quite pleasant. A 
pretty Yankee girl stands before her desk in 
a rustic wooden building, through the open 
windows of which appear green fields. Ranged 
on either side of a narrow aisle are rough 
desks, such as most of us remember in our 
youth. Several children are sitting at them, 
studying their lessons, and a recitation is 
going on with the teacher. Mr. Homer’s pict- 
ures never seem to us beautiful in color, nor 
especially graceful ; but they are original and 
expressive of a phase of country life with 
which nearly all are familiar, and there is 
a spirit and individuality about them which 
must always make them pleasing to own or 
to look upon. 

121, “Faltering Footsteps,” by William 
Magrath, is a small, expressive picture, rich 
in color, and full of sentiment. It represents 
an old woman, bent and forlorn, toiling along 
through a leafless wood under a burden of 
fagots, almost too heavy for her strength to 
support. The composition is simple, but the 
feeling of color is remarkably harmonious. A 
red cap covers her head, and is the brightest 
point in the painting. Tall, brown trees, bare 
of leaves, are on every side, and the brown 
earth is strewn with twigs and dead vegeta- 
tion; while through a little opening between 
the boughs a few stray sunbeams enliven the 
dusk hues, 

94, “Scene on Buzzard’s Bay;” 211, 
“‘ New-England Marshes,” by Ferdinand Macy, 
have something of the warm color of Mr. Gif- 
ford’s “ Gibraltar” and Mr. Tiffany’s “ Cairo.” 
It has always seemed to us strange that our 
artists should complain so much of the want 
of solid color in our landscape. They go 
to Italy or the East and find plenty of it, 
but say they can’t see it at home. Mr. Macy 
is one of the few of our painters who seem 
to be able to see and represent the rich, heavy 
earth browns and ochres of our dead vegeta- 
tion—the brown muck that edges the chan- 
nels cut by the tide on our marshes, relieved 
by the deep and rather neutral blue of the 
sky reflected in the lazy pools that half fill 
them. 

231, “The Edge of the Wood,” T. L. 
Smith, is a middle-sized, upright picture, that, 
at first view, appevrs like one of McEntee’s. 
The scene consists of some fine tree-trunks— 
beeches, we beiieve—covered with moss, and 
standing against a pale sky. They are faith- 
fully studied ; and were it not that they lack 
the freedom of McEntee’s handling, might 
readily be taken for his work. The tints of 
browns and grays, and the filling out of 
minute objects, are very like McEntee, be- 
sides the subject being one that he often 
chooses. 

There are other good works by the young- 
er meny but our space will not permit our 
dwelling upon them. 

Nos. 273, 302, and 304, by Wm. Page, are 
portraits quite familiar to the frequenters of 
his studio, They have been painted during 
the past year, and are now on exhibition for 
the first time. It is an interesting series, 
from the evidently different types of the men, 
and we only wish they could have been hung 
together, for then the peculiarities of each 
would have helped to develop the other. 

278 is of a nervous, black-eyed, and rather 
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large-featured man, wiry and muscular, and is 
one of the most living portraits we ever saw. 
One can almost fancy he sees the play of the 
muscles beneath the thin flesh of the chin, 
and through the lips. 302 is as unlike the 
former as possible. A stout, elderly man, sits 
with his coat wrinkled, and a little thrown 
back, in a position of entire repose, a look that 
is carried out by the tranquil gaze of the eyes 
through spectacles that half obscure them, 
but sti.l are helped by the glasses to a more 
vital look, inasmuch as something is left to 
the imagination of the spectator. But the 
finest thing about this portrait is the flesh, and 
that seems absolutely alive. Mr. Page always 
gets extraordinary vitality into it, but in this 
portrait the painting is carried further than 
we ever remember to have seen it in any pict- 
ure of his, and the result is very remarkable. 
One of our best portrait-painters, who has 
been a daily visitor to this picture during the 
winter, pronounces it the best portrait as a 
painting in this country, and we agree with 
him, so far as our experience goes. 

In the North Room, opposite the main 
entrance, is a picture so luminous and brill- 
iant that, by its side, every other looks cold 
and gray. We refer to Sandford N. Gifford’s 
“Santa Maria delle Salute”—No. 142. The 
buildings occupy a point at the intersection 
of two canals, and rise in relief, with gray 
domes and spires, against a brilliant sunset 
sky. Through the mist that hangs over the 
water appear the pillars and decorations of 
the church, and a crescent moon hangs above 
the city, while up the two canals are purple 
vistas of buildings that bound the vision. 
Like all Gifford’s pictures, this is exquisite- 
ly poetical in feeling, and is a scene that 
one would like to own. Two years ago he 
exhibited another view of Venice, all the 
buildings in which were bathed in a red 
light; in this one the sky has the color, and 
the buildings are a warm gray. Delicate gon- 
dolas, with gayly-dressed people in them, are 
moving along the brilliant-hued canal that 
has caught each reflection from the sky, 
while the mass of brown buildings hangs in 
the tide below, almost as clearly defined in 
the reflection as the reality. This is the only 
picture by Gifford in the exhibition. We 
wish there were more, but we are glad he 
has allowed the public to see this one. 

134, “‘ Thanksgiving Time ;” 147, “ Talking 
it over,” by E. W. Perry, Jr. Mr. Perry is 
doing a valuable work historically,.as well as 
artistically, by putting inte an artistic shape 
so much of the old life of New England that 
is rapidly disappearing. Old New-England 
kitchens are vanishing, with the quaint furni- 
ture. that every year is destroyed, with no 
chance of its being replaced, since the manu- 
facture of the high-backed chairs, spinning- 
wheels, settles, etc., is now atan end; and the 
old-fashioned delf, that used to cover the dress- 
er of every country-home, is replaced by heavy 
white iron-stone ware. Blue-banded pitchers 
and glazed water-jugs are now no more. The 
“Thanksgiving” picture embraces all these 
points, and, besides this “ still-life,” is a pict- 
ure that will recall many a similar scene 
to the mind of every New-Englander, when 
the family did their own work, and every 
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member of it took part in preparing for its 





great yearly festival. “Talking it over” is, 
in some respects, a better picture artistically 
than the “Thanksgiving.” The scene is of a 
couple of farmers in a barn, surrounded by 
horses, stalls, barrels, and straw, sitting, or 
rather “loafing” and chatting. The painting 
of this picture is extremely good. The shad- 
ows are very clear, the lights broad and sim- 
ple, and the texture of all the different sub- 
stances well felt out. 

170, “‘A Knot in the Skein,” by S. J. 
Guy. If we were to trust our own fancy 
only, we should say that this picture was 
the best, on the whole, in the collection. 
The scene is in a parlor, by gas-light, and 
a young girl and her brother are winding 
silk or yarn. Behind the girl her father 
is standing, and looking rather fiercely at 
a young man who is just entering the room. 
Evidently, the relations between the girl, the 
father, and the youth, form the real knot— 
harder to untie than the one the girl has in 
her fingers. This is the subject; but the 
treatment of it is its great merit, and this is 
difficult to describe. The light from the gas- 
lamp is the -brightest in the rodém, and is 
slightly modified in falling upon the fair face, 
light hair, and arms of the young girl, and 
upon her beautiful red dress. It also is very 
simple and broad on the jacket and trousers 
of the brother, who stands close to her. 
Next, the light catches on a newspaper that 
hangs from the father’s hand, touches on the 
shirt-bosom of the young man, and is lost 
almost in the shadow, when the light in a 
picture on the wall is only one tint brighter 
than the wall itself. These gradations of 
light are very skilfully managed, and are only 
equalled in their successful treatment by the 
combination in the lines of the figures and in 
the room. If all color and light and shade 
were removed, the picture would then show 
its full value in this respect. No one but an 
experienced judge can properly estimate the 
compactness of the massing of the forms, 
the grace of the curves, or their excellent re- 
lation with the straight lines. Lastly, the 
tone of the painting is rich and entirely har- 
monious, and the light and shade are broad 
and simple. This picture, to be fairly judged, 
must be carefully studied, and, we are sure, 
would be one that a long acquaintance with 
would constantly render more valuable. 

192, “An Unexpected Attack,” by Ed- 
ward L. Henry, is very small, but very spir- 
ited. A baby, fastened into a little straw 
chair, with its toys before it on a tray, has 
been eating a piece of bread -and - butter. 
The bowl with a sponge in it to wash the 
child, its crib, and a bed, are near. At 
the moment the picture is taken, a lively 
black-and-tan terrier has come in, and is 
stretching forward, lapping off the butter 
from the bread in the child’s hand. The 
child itself is stretching back to the farthest 
point it is able; and the look of horror in its 
open mouth, wrinkled forehead, and kicking 
legs, is irresistibly comical. The little toys, 
too, are flying in every direction—dolls, blocks, 
and rattle. 

205, “‘The Wounded Drummer-boy,” by 
Eastman Johnson, is a scene of battle, with 
wounded men, smoke, and guns, and soldiers 
fighting and drinking. In the foreground 








appears a stout soldier, bearing on his back 
the wounded boy, down whose leg blood is 
trickling. But his head is turned away from 
his hurt limb, and, with his form full of life, 
he is vigorously drumming away. The poise 
and action of these two figures are very ex- 
cellent, though the picture is less interesting 
as a composition than Eastman Johnson’s 
subjects usually are. Of course, it is well 
enough to paint wounded drummer-boys and 
like subjects, but they are somewhat bizarre, 
and have been dwelt upon till one can hardly 
have a fresh emotion in seeing them. 

208, “An Afternoon on the Connecticut 
Shore;” 303, “Rainy Day in the Adiron- 
dacks ;” 309, “ Narragansett Bay,” by J. F 
Kensett. Of these, the “Rainy Day” is the 
newest subject, though it is no more agree- 
able than Mr. Kensett’s sea-pictures. There 
are some of our landscape-painters who have 
such poetical feeling for Nature that, when- 
ever they touch her, it is with a transforming 
grace. None, perhaps, have this subtle power 
more than Sandford Gifford and Kensett ; and 
the latter, in his Adirondack painting, has 
caught the spirit of the forests and the 
storm— 

“Trees that, dim seen, in frenzied numbers tear 

The lingering remnant of their yellow hair.” 

A great wind is in the lowering clouds, and is 
sweeping in rain-gusts through the brown 
autumn woods. River and mist are wetting 
the brown earth and the tangled grass, and 
darkness and wan light are broken over the 
landscape. We never remember to have seen 
so much motion before in any one of Ken- 
sett’s paintings. It is needless to say that 
the usual rich browns and grays are in it, and 
that the real side of Nature is given strongly 
and well. We can hardly say strongly enough 
how much we like this mood of hers, as Mr. 
Kensett has caught it. “ Narragansett Bay” 
is charming—warm sunlight on pale-yellow 
rocks and dark sea-weed ; a pure, blue sky, 
and a tranquil ocean. The “ Connecticut 
Shore” is the same phase of scenery, only 
a little more wooded, and the color grayer. 

William M. Hunt has one lovely painting, 
and one that is very picturesque. 300, “The 
Boy and Butterfly,” is a naked picture of the 
artist’s little son, we are told, ar’ is four feet 
high, or thereabouts. The child appears to 
be in a garden ; at any rate, he is running on 
the grass, with shrubs behind him. With 
one hand thrown back, he grasps a white- 
cotton garment, the texture of which contrasts 
finely with his soft, pink flesh, beneath which 
the muscles and bones are all in action, as he 
chases, with hand outstretched and upturned 
face, a little white butterfly. He looks like a 
Cupid, with his fair curls and pretty body— 
only that he is rather more vigorous and mus- 
cular than Cupid is usually delineated, but 
not more, we think, than he should be. The 
other picture, “ Marguerite,” is very pleasing. 
A young girl, with « light dress, her dark face 
in profile, is arranging the flower in her hat. 
This painting is much slighter than the other, 
but is full of picturesque effect and delicate 
perception. 

277. A “Frosty Morning,” by McEntee, is 
a little sunny autumn scene of a wood-path, 
and smoke curling from a distant chimney 
into the thin, cool air. The key of color in 
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the picture is quite a high one for McEntee, 
and there is a slight lack of solidity that ren- 
ders it less satisfactory than usual. 

330. “Dickens and his Characters,” by 
William H. Beard, is a happy thought, well’ 
executed, of Dickens in his study, surrounded 
by a crowd of people, our friends as well as 
his; Barnaby Rudge and his raven; Smike, 
Little Nell, and a host more. The painting is 
good, and it seems to us that it would make a 
satisfactory engraving if duplicated to the size 
of life. There is much characteristic expres- 
sion in the faces and figures, and the portrait 
of Dickens himself is a very excellent one. 

282. “The Blind Bible Reader,” by A. F. 
Bellows, is quite a spirited and touching pict- 
ure. A blind boy sits by the sea-shore, with 
his fingers moving over the raised letters of 
his Bible; his face is raised, and he is evi- 
dently rapt in thought. In an old boat two 
or three girls, reclining, are chatting in the 
sun; and, behind them, on a little bluff, two 
lovers are gazing at the sea. If Mr. East- 
man Johnson had painted this picture, we 
should have said it was quite in his usual 
vein; but we have never seen this phase at- 
tempted by Bellows until now. There is a 
good deal of expression in the intent form of 
the blind boy, and it contrasts very pleasingly 
with the easy, listless air of the persons in the 
boat; while the lovers, self-absorbed and in- 
tent on other thoughts, form another phase 
of contrast with the boy. 

We could linger and chat for hours about 
these pictures; but we have already outrun 
our space, and can only advise our readers 
to go and study for themselves a great deal 
of good, sincere, pleasing work. 





WELLS IN THE DESERT. 


IDWAY between the Mississippi and 

the Pacific lies an elevated plateau 

of land, over three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, uninhabited and uninhabita- 
ble—the American Sahara. Commencing on 
the southern borders of New Mexico, widen- 
ing, fan-like, as it spreads northward, it is 
triangularly bounded by the Wind-River 
Mountains on the north, the Wasatch on the 
east, and the Sierra Nevada on the west. 
This desert-tract is mainly divided into the 
three great States or Territories of Utah, 
Idaho, and Nevada, and contains an area 
equal to about twelve compact New Eng- 
lands. Populated as densely as New Eng- 
land, it would support forty millions of peo- 
ple, or as many as now inhabit all the United 
States. This wide tract of land derives its 
chief present value from the minerals that 
lie beneath its soil. Over these treeless 
wastes no herds of cattle pasture, no flocks 
of birds fly; man only makes his home there 
for mining purposes. Yet the soil is rich in 
every element that combines to produce vege- 
tation ; the atmosphere is pure and healthy; 
nothing is needed but water. For twelve 
hundred miles the traveller follows the west- 
ward course of the sun without the sight of 
grass or tree, except where some stream gives 
life and greenness to its narrow margin: he 
sees nothing in all his course but the dry, 
gray sage-brush, contemptuously known to 








miners as grease-wood. This great plain is 
above dew-point; rain is a comparative 
stranger; and the streams that start from 
the mountains, after a short fight for life, 
sink away into the sands of the desert. The 
Carson River flows into a lagoon, but never 
flows out again; the Keese dies away in sand 
in a short distance; while the Humboldt, 
largest and longest of all the rivers of that 
basin, flows for five hundred miles, and then 
gradually disappears in its sandy bed. 

And yet, when water can be obtained, no 
part of our country is more productive. Po- 
lygamous Utah presents a city whose streets 
gladden the eye with foliage and the ear with 
the ripple of water; and the population about 
that city raise enough for its consumption and 
for large sales to traveller and to outsider. 
The young colony of Greeley grows apace on 
the strength of its water, brought from afar. 
Whenever this can be secured, agriculture 
follows. To obtain this element, one man 
proposes to dam up the Colorado, and scatter 
its waters over the plain; others offer to 
catch the snow-cold streams as they leave 
the base of the mountains, and distribute 
them among the neighboring farms. But 
these sources of supply would be literally 
but drops in the desert, compared with the 
great extent of waterless territory, and would 
be entirely local in the amount they would 
furnish. There is but one certain source of 
supply for irrigation or consumption, and 
that is by artesian wells. This would be no 
new experiment. About a dozen of these 
wells have been sunk in the Desert of Sahara, 
and around their mouths are the homes of 
man and beast, the waving palm-tree, and the 
green grass. The French Government has 
introduced them into the sterile wastes of 
Algeria, and finds water its chief military 
ally against Bedouinism. 

The oldest artesian well in Europe is at 
Lillers, in the Pas de Calais, and from its 
mouth water has flowed uninterruptedly for 
seven hundred and forty-six years. But the 
semi-civilized Chinese preceded Europe in 
this respect by a thousand years, and their 
wells are now sunk in all parts of China, and 
with great success. Our mode of working 
them is borrowed from the Chinese. Until 
lately our diggers struck the iron rod with 
some heavy weapon, breaking the rock be- 
low, and then spooning up the débris. But 
China sank her wells by raising the rod some 
six feet, and dropping it with a rotary motion 
upon the resisting medium; the débris was 
ingenicusly caught in the hollow of the very 
weapon that thus forced its way. Recogniz- 
ing the superiority of the Chinese method, we 
have adopted it into general use. 

Most valuable of all artesian wells—val- 
uable not so much for its large amount of 
water as for its contribution to science—is 
that of Grenelle, in Paris. Eight years rolled 
away in its construction, and the government 
more than once recoiled at the expense, but 
was kept steadily at the work by the persist- 
ence of its originators, Arago and Wilderfin. 
Commencing with a diameter of twelve inches, 
that tapers one-half in twelve hundred feet, it 
was sunk eighteen hundred and two feet below 
the surface of Paris, or sixteen hundred and 
ninety-eight feet below the level of the sea, 


before it reached water. Not only its great 
depth and the hardness of the resisting rock 
hindered its completion, but inexperience and 
carelessness caused great delay. When a 
depth of twelve hundred and eighty-four feet 
had been reached, the tubing broke, and fell, 
with two hundred and seventy feet of rods, 
to the bottom, from which it took fifteen 
months of hard work to recover it. But deep 
as this well is, such is the force of the hy- 
drostatic pressure, that the water is not only 
impelled eighteen hundred feet to the surface 
of the earth, but gushes upward one hundred 
and twenty-two feet farther, supplying more 
than half a million of gallons a day of pure, 
soft water for municipal use. It has fully re- 
paid its cost in its benefit to Paris; it has 
also benefited the world and science by prov- 
ing the correctness of geologic theories. The 
student foretells to us the inner structure of 
the earth before the first blow of the pick is 
struck, and makes known a certainty of water 
where the only surface-signs are sterility and 
barrenness. 

Manufactures, richer than agriculture, 
make large use of these wells. Our few 
sugar-beet manufactories at the West .depend 
on them for their supplies of water—not al- 
ways successfully. The deepest artesian well 
in this country, and one of the deepest in the 
world, sunk by the Messrs. Belcher for their 
sugar-works near St. Louis, brings to light 
nearly five thousand gallons an hour ; but its 
warm temperature of “73° Fahrenheit, and its 
saline qualities, render it unfit for any thing 
except medicinal purposes. 

Our Western plains, hundreds of miles 
from hill or mountain, are yet composed ci 
the débris that the wash of countless ages has 
brought from the higher to the lower level. 
The sea of water that once occupied the 
lonely waste ‘rom the Rocky Mountains to 
the Sierra Nevada, is now replaced by a sea 
of sand, torn from the granite ribs of distant 
mountains. The waters that flow down their 
sides permeate through the detritus, and 
sink to the rock-level. The ranges of moun- 
tains that border our Great American Desert 
on its three sides, all bury their streams below 
the surface. To tap these springs, uselessly 
sparkling in their underground darkness, it 
is only necessary to bore a hole not far from 
five hundred feet deep, and at an average ex- 
pense of about five thousand dollars; and in 
return for this trifling outlay all the sur- 
rounding territory will be converted into the 
home of man. The great necessity of our 
Western plains is wells in the desert. 


Wittram R. Hooper. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE 
OF FEIGNED DISEASE. 





= English brethren seem to have had 
more than their share of deceivers 
lately, and it is a curious illustration of the 
strange law of association that almost all 
classes of society have been simultaneously 
victimized. While the lawyers have been 
busy with the fictitious claims of Arthur Or- 





ton, and the mercantile community have been 
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agitated by the alleged taking-off of one of 
their members in the very heart of London 
by the agents of a secret society, the medical 
profession have been imposed upon by a pre- 
tender whose skill in accomplishing his pur- 
pose not only exceeds that of his contem- 
porary tricksters, but illustrates the most ex- 
traordinary case on record of successfully 
feigning disease. As the details of it are au- 
thenticated by the London Lancet, one of the 
leading medical journals of England, which 
declares them well worthy of study, they 
seem entitled to public attention on this side 
of the water. When we add that the im- 
postor has been a patient at five different 
hospitals, two of which he visited twice, and 
has succeeded in deceiving medical men of 
great eminence by feigning a disease pro- 
verbially difficult to simulate for any length 
of time, we have only mentioned the promi- 
nent features of a case which becomes still 
more surprising when examined in detail. 

On the 5th of last January a stout, good- 
looking man, about forty-three years of age, 
with a short neck, and short and curly dark- 
brown hair, representing himself as Edward 
Mason, M. D., of Giessen, applied for admis- 
sion to one of the London hospitals. He had 
the scar of a recently-healed carbuncle on 
the back of his neck, and stated that, pre- 
vious to its appearance, he had enjoyed ex- 
cellent health. He further stated that, while 
riding in an omnibus on the afternoon of the 
above-mentioned day, he was suddenly seized 
with a violent spasm, which was preceded by 
considerable irritation of the scar through- 
out the day and by a tingling sensation down 
the spinal column just previous to the attack. 
For two weeks afterward he had an attack of 
tetanus, a disease which induces spasms of 
rigidity similar to those produced by strych- 
nine-poisoning. This attack was said by the 
physicians to be complete in every particular. 
Every spasm was noted, a student sat up with 
him almost every night, and the amount of 
sleep which the patient got during the time 
was incredibly small. The most careful at- 
tention was shown him, and we are told that 
it was really beautiful to watch the effect of 
remedies in relieving his agonies. After re- 
maining at the hospital two weeks, during 
which time he consumed two hundred and 
thirty-four ounces of whiskey or brandy, and 
was regaled with considerable morphia, he 
left the institution in high dudgeon because 
he heard a nurse say she thought he was sham- 
ming. 

It appears that this was only one of a se- 
ries of impositions which he had practised at 
various times for four years. His account of 
himself and his troubles has varied from time 
to time, but it has always been plausible. 
Sometimes he has fallen from a height on to 
his head, at others his horse has thrown him, 
and he once asserted that the origin of his 
misfortune was a fall into the engine-room 
of the Great Eastern as long ago as 1866. He 
indulged in various names, appearing as Mas- 
son, Mason, Edward Smith, Leake, or Teake, 
and usually pretended to be a medical man, 
but sometimes represented himself as an en- 
gineer, and on one occasion, when brought 
before a police-court, he described himself as 
a chemist. He is evidently a man of more 





than ordinary education, having some knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek, as well as of modern 
languages. 

His case has always excited great interest 
among professors and students, and volumin- 
ous notes have been taken of its curious 
features. We are told that on one occasion 
he was lectured upon as an interesting case 
of hemorrhage within one of the coverings 
of the brain. The mere mention of the reme- 
dies applied for his relief sounds like an 
apothecary’sinventory. Opium and morphia 
have been administered to him in various 
ways. Enormous quantities of Calabar bean, 
belladonna, bromide of potassium, iodide of 
potassium, chloroform, and hydrate of chloral, 
have found their way into his system. The 
extremes of heat and cold to which he has 
been subjected would qualify him either for 
an arctic or an African explorer. Ice-bags 
have been applied to his spine and head, and 
in two hospitals ether-spray was used to cool 
his back. As his spasms diminished after 
this application, it is supposed that the pain 
which it caused was too much for his frigid 


philosophy. By the ether taking fire on one | 


occasion, his back was slightly singed, after 
which the severity of his symptoms abated. 
To keep up the prolonged deception, he noted 
the remarks of the attending physicians, and, 
whenever they referred to the absence of any 
particular symptom, he was sure to exhibit it 
at the next examination. In this way he 
gradually perfected himself in his lesson, and 
was enabled to deceive the most practised ob- 
servers. 

Hemiplegia, or paralysis of one side of the 
body with tetanic spasms of the opposite side, 
was his favorite diversion, which he played 
with accompaniments unknown to the faculty. 
In the course of his simulations he contracted 
a very large and painful carbuncle on the back 
of his neck. His condition now alarmed him- 
self as well as his attendants, for his pulse 
went up to one hundred and fifty. Even in 
this dangerous state his self-control never de- 
serted him. With a sang-froid remarkable in 
his weak and feverish condition, he would 
stiffen himself out in simulated tetanic spasms, 
and remorselessly “ grind his carbuncle against 
the pillow.” At one time his feverish symp- 
toms were produced by artificial means. His 
temperature indicated 102° Fahr., and it was 
not till after he had left the hospital that it 
was discovered that this was occasioned by 
his having held the bulb of the thermometer 
close to the flame of the candle! 

After remaining at a hospital about a fort- 
night, the anomalous character of his symp- 
toms usually excited suspicion among the at- 
tendants, and, as soon as he heard of it, he 
suddenly got well enough to leave, and ex- 
pressed great indignation at their maltreat- 
ment and insulting conduct. He went so far, 
in one instance, as to bring a charge before 
the hospital board that one of the physicians 
had accused him of shamming, and he actual- 
ly appeared in person and argued his case. 
On another occasion he was turned out of a 
hospital for misbehavior by one of the assist- 
ant physicians, but succeeded in exciting the 
sympathy of the students in his favor. 

His efforts in enlisting the kind offices of 
his attendants were naturally aided by repre- 





sentations tHat he was either a destitute medi- 
cal man or some other victim of needy circum- 
stances; but he relied also on other means of 
ingratiating himself in their favor. At one 
hospital he obtained supplies of money, and 
avoided taking medicine, by making proposals 
of marriage to a nurse. At another he be- 
came s0 intimate with the medical officers, 
that be used to call them by their surnames, 
without any prefix, and usually contrived to 
have a game of whist in the evening. He was 
generally provided with a private ward, and, 
to keep up his strength, a liberal supply of 
stimulants was allowed him. Nor was he 
ungrateful for all these attentions. When 
brought by his real fever to a very low state, a 
chaplain was called in, who, after viewing the 
Christian fortitude of the patient, assisted to 
arrange his worldly affairs, The sick man 
then made his will, in which, after providing 
for his family, he left one hundred and fifty 
pounds to the hospital, and twenty-five guineas 
to the pbysician’s assistant, who had charge 
of him, to purchase a ring or other memorial, 
These benefactions led the hospital authorities 
to supply him liberally with the best wine, 
brandy, and turtle-soup, under the influence 
of which he rapidly recovered. He stayed too 
long at this institution, however, for his own 
reputation. One of his previous dupes, hap- 
pening to come in, exposed him; and, being 
accused of imposture, the cunning invalid at 
once left the hospital in a fit of indignation. 
It was remarked, on two occasions, when he 
complained of ill-treatment, that the risus sar- 
donicus was particularly well assumed. 

The art of successfully feigning diseases, 
which of late years has suffered a decline, has 
certainly been carried to a high degree of ex- 
cellence by this wonderful patient, who, as the 
Lancet remarks, “must be one of the most 
consummate actors of the age; and, after 
‘doing’ the metropolis, is probably now star- 
ring it in the provinces.” .What makes the 
case especially remarkable, compared with the 
ordinary attempts at feigning disease, prac- 
tised by convicts, and, to a less extent, by 
soldiers and sailors, with the view of avoiding 
hard labor, is the absence of all intelligible 
motive for the deception. The mere pleasure 
of a successful hoax upon the faculty, and the 
ambition of being immortalized as the most 
wonderful deceiver in his line, would seem to 
be overbalanced by the pain and danger ex- 
perienced in submitting to a variety of treat- 
ment such as many would decline to undergo 
for the relief of real and serious ailments, 
Still less reasonable is the supposition that 
this deception was practised from mere indo- 
lence—a desire to get the good things of life 
without working for them—for not only did 
the disagreeable preponderate over the agree- 
able in his experience, but there was an 
amount of exertion in it which a mere shirker 
would have shrunk from. The Lancet attrib- 
utes the success of the deceiver to the skill 
with which he has concealed his motive. His 
case seems to sustain the theory of those phi- 
losophers who regard enjoyment as the con- 
sequent of suffering, and helps us to under- 
stand the seemingly paradoxical remark of 
Cornewall Lewis that “life would be very 
tolerable were it not for its pleasures,” 

Atexanprr Youre 
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OISE has some force in the world ; and 

the blatancy of Falsehood—if only it 

be loud, and persistent enough—for a time 
overpowers the quiet voice of Truth. Eng- 
land just now presents a notable instance of 
this fact in the treatment to which Charles 
Dilke is being subjected. We have had Sir 
Charles in the States; and the book which is 
the result of his journeyings, here and else- 
where, isa candid and a generous production. 
But, in face of the obloquy heaped on him, 
Americans, who can only know Sir Charles as 
a passing traveller, are obliged to ask them- 
selves whether he is nothing more than a 
mere wintl-bag, and no representative man at 
all. They find him undergoing the censure 
of the newspaper press; snubbed by Mr. 
Gladstone, the leader of his party, and scarce- 
ly able to obtain a hearing in the House of 
Commons. Does all this indicate the true 
place of Sir Charles Dilke in English so- 
ciety? If so, then he can only be of small 
account on our side of the Atlantic; and 
all that we can allow to him is, that he 
is personally an agreeable visitor, and that 
for himself he is willing to do right, and to 
give just judgments. We hesitate not, how- 
ever, to say that thus to estimate Sir Charles 
is to estimate him wrongly. He represents 
a strong and a growing opinion in England. 
In that country, far deeper than can be ima- 
gined by any one who is not well acquainted 
with the processes of thought there, are 
rooted the ideas of which Sir Charles Dilke is 
the exponent. It is true that there is a general 
acquiescence in the existing system of gov- 
ernment; but there is also a far-reaching 
conviction that the republican is the highest 
form of government of which men are now 
capable. The restoration to health of the 
Prince of Wales gave occasion for a mag- 
nificent display of loyalty; but still it is with- 
in the mark to say that loyalty in England is 
loyalty toa constitution which secures per- 
sonal freedom, and not a mere blind loyalty 
to persons. Herein is a clew which will un- 
ravel much that would be otherwise myste- 
rious in English political action. Considering 
Sir Charles Dilke in this connection, it may 
be asked, “‘ Whence, then, and wherefore, the 
hostility to him?” Let it de remembered 
that England is now undergoing a spasm of 
Tory activity, and that English Toryism is 
always blatant over slight successes. Mr. 
Gladstone is a minister of the crown, and 
a placeman; and, perforce, he must condemn 
Sir Charles. But the tide of politics ebbs 
and flows. The men who represent ideas al- 
ways undergo periods of probation and con- 
demnation. Take—as a pointed example at 
the opposite pole—Mr. Disraeli, and his Young 
England movement, following upon the Re- 
form Act of 1832. For long years every 
fledgling politician could afford to scoff at his 
ideas and his politics; and yet upon the 





Young England movement Mr. Disraeli has 
moulded modern Conservatism, and whatever 
success the party wins will be due to the 
leader who, for the greater portion of his ac- 
tive life, has been ridiculed by most men as 
a mere novelist statesman. We find anoth- 
er recent example in Mr. Tom Hughes, M. P., 
the author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
Mr. Hughes represents the social liberalism 
of England; and a great and a thoughtful 
party accept him as their spokesman. He has 
done much to ameliorate the condition of the 
English workman; and his words are now 
respectfully listened to by all parties. But, 
during the session of the Sheffield Trade 
Commission, Mr. Hughes was in scarcely less 
disrepute than the Sheffield “ rattening ” con- 
spirators themselves. These instances from 
recent history will enable us to come to a 
conclusion as regards Sir Charles Dilke. 
For the moment, being in advance of his 
times, Sir Charles is not popular—that is to 
say, in this period of temporary reaction, 
»those who are radically opposed to him find 
opportunity to bark at him, and the political 
indifferents naturally join inthecry. Notwith- 
standing this, Sir Charles Dilke is a represen- 
tative man. He thinks with, and speaks for, 
a great party—the thoughtful Radical party of 
England, who for the past thirty years have, in 
the ultimate, shaped the policy of England. 
The men of this party wish well to the United 
States. Their highest aspiration is for Anglo- 
Saxon union, the world over. They will not 
hear of war between the sister peoples of 
America and England; and Sir Charles Dilke, 
in all that he says on this subject as the re- 
sult of his own observations, only formulates 
the decided opinion of the English Liberal 
party. 


Back Bay gales in Boston are becom- 
ing historic and proverbial. The old Peace 
Jubilee Coliseum was swept away in an hour 
in a September hurricane, and its débris scat- 
tered far up the streets of the West End; but 





its use was over, and it had served its pur- 


pose. A similar catastrophe has unhappily 
overtaken the beginnings of what was to be 
the new and vaster Coliseum, whose boast was 
to be that the winds and rains would descend 
upon it in vain. On the evening of April 26th 
the skeleton towers and the first big truss 
were swept down oy a Borean tempest, which 
found a clear, destructive path across the yet 
unfilled-in swamps of the Back Bay. But 
Boston grit is not so easily discouraged ; and 
from the débris is already arising another 
mammoth structure, this time, it is to be 
hoped, capable of defying the successive acci- 
dents of its predecessors. June is near at 
hand, and the workmen must work rapidly as 
well as deftly to complete the edifice in time 
to receive Strauss, Abt, and the other maestri 
who are supposed even now to be on their 
way to the “ Hub;” but the promptness with 
which the executive committee met, within 
two hours after the crash, and voted to com- 





mence at once the reconstruction of the Coli- 
seum, of the same dimensions as hitherto con- 
templated, and to employ sufficient workmen 
at any cost to complete it by the 10th of 
June, gives promise of the requisite energy to 
make both the building and the celebration a 
gratifying success. One is reminded of Al- 
fred’s spider and La Fontaine’s fables—the 
climbing up a way, then falling, then still per- 
sistently resuming the climbing; had suffi- 
cient time elapsed, we might, by accepting 
Darwin’s theory, imagine the Alfred spider to 
be the ancestor of the modern and visible 
Yankee. What had already been done before 
the winds came and battered it down was the 
work of more than a month. The two corner 
towers had been carried to their full height, 
and the central tower was fast approaching 
exterior completion, already looming some 
one hundred and fifty feet; while the first 
great semicircular truss, which, with twenty 
others, was to form the ribs of the giant struct- 
ure, had, with infinite patient pains, been 
gradually swung into place by a number of 
great derricks. Meanwhile the restoration 
goes on apace, and the innumerable rural 
“ chorals ” of Yankee lassies, which have been 
found in most of the towns and villages about 
Boston, are as energetically practising the 
choruses, which they propose to shout into 
our ears between Bunker-Hill day and the 4th 
of July, as if no windy waywardness of Nature 
were potent enough to defy the genius of mu- 
sic, or to prevent the singing of thousand- 
voiced pans to Peace, to the thundering of 
cannon, and the clanging of church-bells. 





Archbishop Whately’s ingenious in- 
quiry into the existence of Napoleon Bona- 
parte as a real character, bids fair to: be 
supplemented by the still more formidable 
question, whether, taking for granted that 


the Corsican adventurer did really exist, he ; 


was a man of personal beauty, or physically 
akin to Caliban. The veteran Jules Michelet, 
who is one of those wonderful octogenarians 
in which France is so prolific—for is not 
Guizot a candidate for the Assembly, and 
Thiers President of the Republic ?—has just 
published his long-promised work on the 
French Revolution; and therein has main- 
tained, with some vehemence, that Napoleon 
was positively ugly in feature, as in gait and 
manner. We learn with some surprise that 
he was devoid of eyebrows and lashes, that 
his hair was of a doubtful brown (a dirty 
brown, indeed), that his eyes were a glassy 
gray, and that his skin was coarse; while his 
bearing was uncouth, angular, and savage. In 
this, however, M. Michelet runs counter to every 
painter and sculptor who has left us a counter- 
feit presentment of the great emperor. We who 
have supposed that the Vatican Octavius, and 
the busts of the young Napoleon, were exchange- 
able fac-similes, and that the noble though 
icy beauty which Canova impressed upon the 
face which stares upon you in the vestibule 
of Apsley House (Wellington’s London house) 
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is an accurate likeness, must, if we are to 
trust the author of “ La Femme,” “ L’ Amour,” 
and “ L’Océan,” cast down our mental idols, 
and set up a coarse, ugly, Corsican ruffian 
in their place. It isa question between M. 
Michelet, who might have seen Napoleon, yet 
may never have seen him, and David, Canova, 
Vernet, De la Roche, Ary Scheffer, Bellanger, 
and Eastlake, all of whom saw him, and to 
some of whom he sat; and whether we must 
take the historian as too much influenced by 
his evidently bitter dislike, or the artists as 
too anxious, one and all, to idealize and Ca- 
sarize the subject of their pencils and chisels. 
There must be many hale old men yet living 
who saw and talked with Napoleon ; and, al- 
though his personal appearance is a matter 
of no importance whatever as an historical 
fact, it is one of those curious inquiries which 
have their use in giving a piquancy and frin- 
ging to severer literary studies. A young 
Irish barrister who saw Napoleon at Elba, 
and whose rampant Toryism doubtless some- 
what affected his sight, describes the exile of 
the Hundred Days in a less flattering manner 
than most historians or artists, and gives M. 
Michelet some ground forhisassertions. Ac- 
cording to him, Napoleon was obviously a 
“ square” man, with square face, body, and 
movement; a “ruffian-like walk;’ weather- 
beaten skin ; consummate self-conceit in every 
line and twitch of the mouth; frightfully 
bulging “‘chops;” his eyes bright, though 
“brassy ’’—catlike, perhaps ; and manner fierce 
and ogreish. But at that time Napoleon had 
grown obese, and was a very different-looking 
man from what he was in the prime and ful- 
ness of his Augustan beauty, when, clad in 
imperial regalia, he distributed the eagles on 
the Field of Mars. 


—— Mr. Booth has added to his Shake- 


’ spearian revivals the play of “ Richard III.” 


It is scarcely so brilliant in pictorial acces- 
sories as “‘ Julius Cesar,” nor does it equal in 
general setting the Kean production of this 
play at the Park Theatre nearly twenty-five 
years ago—the pioneer of the Shakespearian 
revivals. But it derives vast interest from 
the strikingly-individualized personation of 
the crooked-backed tyrant at the hands of 
Mr. Booth. Taken as a whole, we like this 
performance better than any thing Mr. Booth 
has recently given us. Borrowing a hint or 
two from Bulwer’s Gloster, he has given to 
the part a brilliant, picturesque audacity that 
is very telling. He is never entirely satisfac- 
tory in the soliloquies, and lets go by many a 
line with scant emphasis, but in action, move- 
ment, make-up, he fills the eye and captivates 
the imagination. The character in his hands 
is less bitter and malignant than as rendered 
by the elder Booth; he smiles, and murders 
while he smiles, but his smile is not the sar- 
donic mirth of the customary stage Richard 
80 much as it is the gay audacity of a bold 
spirit whose reckless ambition is relentless 
and unpitying, but of dash and courage rather 





than gloom and bitterness. It is not so in- 
tense and concentrated a personation as his 
father’s, and is rather weakened at times by 
an unnecessary attempt to avoid the elder 
Booth’s well-known “ points ;” but it is sin- 
gularly fresh, vivid, and picturesque, afford- 
ing quite a new study of the character. 


—— It is curious to note how the exigen- 
cies of politics oblige sovereigns to cultivate 
the “most friendly relations with those who 
are the worst enemies of one another. Thus 
we read of Queen Victoria paying a visit to 
Chiselhurst to-day, while to-morrow she is as 
likely as not to drive over to see some mem- 
ber of the family whose property her host of 
Chiselhurst so ruthlessly confiscated, and who 
hold him as a scoundrelly adventurer. It is 
generally understood in England that the Em- 
press Eugénie made a most favorable impres- 
sion on the Queen of England on that mem- 
orable occasion when Louis Napoleon paid a 
visit in state to Windsor, and was invested 
with the star and ribbon of a “K. G.” It was 
noticed at the time that the adieux of thé 
English royal family seemed—so far, at least, 
as their distinguished lady-guest was con- 
cerned—more like those of persons parting 
with an old friend for whom they entertain 
warm regard, than with a good-by to a new 
acquaintance. No doubt the queen, with her 
innate goodness of heart, is determined now 
to prove that it is not always true that 


“ Friendships « ed in the 
Die when the winter comes on.” 








PRiterary Hotes, 


R. RICHARD FROTHINGHAM, whom 

Edward Everett once referred to as ‘‘ the 
accurate and judicious historian of Charles- 
town,’’ has recently completed his magnum 
opus in literature—a work entitled “‘ The Rise 
of the Republic of the United States.” It will 
be published, this month, by Little, Brown & 
Co., in an octavo volume of about six hundred 
pages. Mr. Frothingham has devoted years 
of labor to this work, which bears evidence of 
really exhaustive research, and combines, in 
admirable mixture, the elements of philosophi- 
cal acumen and historical accuracy. It will 
constitute a complement to Mulford’s “‘ The 
Nation.”” The latter shows what our Govern- 
ment is; the former how it came to be. It 
would be impossible, in our limits, to give 
even a fair outline of Mr. Frothingham’s plan ; 
but it may be well to indicate some of its lead- 
ing features. He shows that the original emi- 
grants to this country, in framing governments 
for themselves, obeyed a primitive tradition 
of their Germanic ancestors, under the in- 
fluence of which their society was divided into 
distinct communities; that the circumstances 
of their condition suggested the idea of uniting 
these communities for their common welfare 
and defence, which soon expanded into the 
conception of a republic and a nation; and 
that the two elements of local government and 
union were first combined in a common polity 
in the New-England Confederacy, which ex- 
isted from 1648 to 1684. He then gives a his- 
tory of the causes which led to the general 
conviction that a stronger and more effectual 
union was necessary, and of the two distinct 





policies which looked to that end; of the con- 
vest between these two—the one aiming at 
something like what was afterward realized in 
the present Union, and the other proposing a 
common polity which#should check popular 
power and strengthen the grasp of the British 
Government upon the colonies. This contest 
resulted in the rejection, by the colonial as- 
semblies, of a plan of union offered by a con- 
vention at Albany, convened by royal orders. 
Then follows an account of the Stamp Act, - 
the General Congress, the Townshend Revenue 
Aets, the embodiment of public opinion in 
party organization, through committees of cor- 
respondence, the “ Association of United Col- 
onies,” the outbreak of revolution, and the 
resolution of the people to demand and achieve 
absolute independence. The closing chapters 
of the work treat of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


A. Williams & Co., Boston, have recently 
published a neat little volume, called “An 
Account of the Battle of Bunker Hill.” It is 
the work of David Pulsifer, an ardent student 
of the early history of New England, and has 
been compiled from unquestionably authentic 
sources. The author does not inform the pub- 
lic as to what materials he has used; but there 
seems to be ample internal evidence in the 
book that he has drawn largely upon private 
manuscripts and family archives. The re- 
markably ‘‘ personal’? character of his Ac- 
count justifies this opinion; in no other nar- 
rative of the famous battle, certainly, are the 
operations of the many bodies of troops which 
made up the patriot army, and the conduct of 
individuals, officers, and men, so minutely and 
carefully described. This peculiarity consti- 
tutes the main strength of the Account, which, 
while it cannot be pronounced specially graphic 
or effective as a battle-piece, will yet be es- 
teemed by students of our early annals a very 
valuable contribution to the history of the 
Revolution. Simply, and, as it were, incident- 
ally, Mr. Pulsifer brings into strong relief the 
real feebleness of the American force, and the 
circumstances under which, nevertheless, it 
beat back the invader. Accompanying the 
Account is a “Plan of the Town of Boston, 
with the Attack on Bunker’s Hill, in the Pen- 
insula of Charlestown, the 17th of June, 
1775.” This is lithographed from a map ori- 
ginally printed soon after the battle, at New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne. The Plan shows rudely, 
but clearly enough, the positions of the oppos- 
ing forces, and the English fleet, and gives 
an amusing representation of Charlestown in 
flames. Boston, according to this Plan, was a 
queer-looking place in 1775. The Common 
was covered with the tents of the British 
troops. What is now Boylston Street was 
known as Frog Lane; State Street was King 
Street, and Court was Queen; the Washing- 
ton Street of to-day seems to have been 
formed by the annexation of Orange, New- 
berry, and Marlborough Streets and Cornhill. 
Faneuil Hall and King’s Chapel occupied their 
present sites ninety-seven years ago; and the 
governor’s house stood not far from the spot 
now covered by the Museum. One of the notes 
printed on this plan informs the investigator 
that “this town was first settled in 1630, and 
since that time it has been greatly damaged 
by several fires that happened in” 1658, 1676, 
1679, 1688, 1690, 1691, 1702, 1711, 1759, and 1760, 
In Burgoyne’s brief narrative of the battle, 
which accompanies Mr. Pulsifer’s “‘Account,” 
occurs a sentence that seems to have been 
really prophetic. In his description of the 
battle—the charging columns, the roar of can- 
non and crash of musketry, the blazing town, 
etc.—he takes account of ‘the reflection that, 
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perhaps, a defeat was a final loss to the British 
empire in America.” 


Professor Dana’s long-promised work on 
“Corals and Coral Islands” has at last ap- 
peared. It isa large, handsome, octavo volume, 
copiously illustrated, and is obviously an ex- 
haustive treatise of the theme it discusses. 
The account is popular, without a sacrifice of 
scientific precision ; and, so far as practicable, 

_ technical terms have been avoided. The ob- 
servations forming the basis of the work were 
made in the course of the cruise of the Wilkes 
Exploring Expedition around the world, during 
the four years from 1888 to 1842. ‘‘ Our cruise,” 
says the author, in his preface, “‘led us partly 
along the course followed by Mr. Darwin dur- 
ing the years 1881 to 1838, in the voyage of the 
Beagle, under Captain Fitzroy; and when it 
diverged from his route, it took us over scenes, 
similar to his, of coral and volcanic islands. 
Soon after reaching Sydney, Australia, in 
1889, a brief statement was found in the papers 
of Mr. Darwin’s theory with respect to the ori- 
gin of the atoll and barrier forms of reefs. The 
paragraph threw a flame of light on the sub- 
ject, and called forth feelings of peculiar satis- 
faction, and of gratefulness to Mr. Darwin, 
which still come up afresh whenever the subject 
of coral islands is mentioned. The Gambier 
Islands, in the Paumotus, which gave him the 
key to the theory, I had not seen; but, on 
reaching the Feejees, six months later, in 1840, 
I found there similar facts, on a still grander 
scale, and of more diversified character, so that 
I was afterward enabled to speak of his theory, 
as established, with more positiveness than he 
himself, in his philosophic caution, had been 
ready to adopt. His work on Coral Reefs ap- 
peared in 1842, when my report on the subject 
was already in manuscript. It showed that the 
conclusions on other points, which we had in- 

_ dependently reached, were for the most part 

the same.’’ Messrs. Dodd & Mead are the 
publishers of this important and highly-inter- 
esting work. 


General Joseph W. Revere, of Morristown, 
N. J., has written the story of his long life of 
adventure, and it will be published, probably, 
in the early summer, by Osgood & Co. Gen- 
eral Revere served for many years in the Uni- 
ted States Navy, visiting, in the course of duty, 
almost every known land. He participated in 
the events which brought California under the 
United States flag, and was a prominent actor 
in the scenes of its early career under the new 
rule. Later he joined the staff of President 
Arista, of Mexico, and, as the fruit of his resi- 
dence in that country, he has given us, in his 
book, some delicious stories and sketches of 
Mexican life, some of which have a rea] Gil 
Blas flavor. When the war of the rebellion 
broke out, General Revere tendered his ser- 
vices to the Government, and participated in 
the campaigns of McClellan, Burnside, and 
Hooker. He was an eye-witness of the death 
of Stonewall Jackson. General Revere’s life 
has been a checkered one, and the record of it 
is more readable than most novels. 


A new novel, “ Johannes Olaf,” is making 
a stir in the literary circles of Germany. It is 
the work of Eliza Wille, the author of “ Felici- 
tas,” published in 1850. After an interval of 
twenty-two years, she produces a second novel, 
of which the historian Libke writes in the 
warmest terms of praise. ‘‘ ‘ohannes Olaf” is 
said to be remarkable for its powerful charac- 
ter-drawing, its exalted views of life, and mag- 
nificent descriptions of natural scenery. Its 
motto is very striking, and indicates the pur- 
pose of the work: “To the brave man, good 





and evil fortune are at his right and left hand; 
he makes use of both.” A translation will 
shortly appear from a Boston house. 


Messrs. Appleton & Co., in continuation of 
their publication of Sir James Simpson’s med- 
ical works, have issued, as volume third of the 
series, “Clinical Lectures on the Diseases of 
Women,” edited by his son, Alexander Y. 
Simpson, Professor of Midwifery in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Another important 
medical publication, from the press of the 
same publishegs, is ‘A Treatise on Diseases 
of the Bones,”’ by Thomas M. Markoe, M. D., 
Surgeon of the New-York Hospital, and Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 


Gustav Nieritz, the veteran German juve- 
nile writer, celebrated, the other day, at Dres- 
den, the fortieth anniversary of the publication 
of his first book, by a banquet, at which all the 
notabilities of the Saxon capital were present. 
In a speech which Nieritz made on that occa- 
sion he stated that the whole number of the 
books he had written for children was six hun- 
dred and two. Besides, seventy-two novels 
and other books of his have been printed. He 
is, therefore, probably the most productive 
among the living authors of Germany. 


A Copenhagen correspondent says that it 
is very unprofitable to be a Danish author. 
Even Andersen, despite his great popularity, 
would have but a very moderate income but 
for the copyright which he receives on the 
German edition of his works. 


Among the autographs recently sold in 
Leipsic was a receipt for five pounds given by 
Charles Dickens to Kollmann, the publisher, 
who issued the first German translation of the 
‘“* Pickwick Papers.”” Thirty dollars were paid 
for the interesting relic. 


Victorien Sardou is at present at work upon 
a tragedy, whose leading character is Robes- 
pierre. Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette ap- 
pear in it. It is considered doubtful if the 
police will allow it to be performed in Paris. 


Nine hundred and eighteen books were 
published in the Russian language in 1871. 





Scientific Hotes. 


R. F. C. CALVERT lately delivered a 
lecture before the Royal Society, on 

“The Relative Power of Various Substances 
in arresting Putrefaction and the Develop- 
ment of Protoplasm and Fungous Growth.” 
As the subject is one in which the public are 
deeply concerned, bearing directly, as it does, 
on the best methods of arresting the progress 
of infectious disease by the use of suitable dis- 
infecting agents, the results of these investiga- 
tions will prove of peculiar interest and value. 
In conducting his experiments, Dr. Calvert 
used, in given measure, a standard solution of 
albumen “already swarming with microscopic 
life.” To this solution—contained in rows of 
‘* test-tubes””—he added one-thousandth part 
of the substance, the powers of which he wished 
to test, a different substance in each tube. At 
the end of one, six, and sixteen days, a drop 
from each solution was examined under the 





microscope, and compared with a drop from 
the standard, in which there was a gradual 
and regular increase of life and putrescence. 
The effect produced by some of the more 
familiar acids and disinfecting salts was as 
follows: Carbolic acid, chloride of zinc, and 
sulphuric acid, destroyed the locomotive and 








generative powers of the vibrios—the form of 
animalcule life most abundant in the original 
solution—thus rendering them inactive and 
harmless. Chloride of aluminum, sulphurous 
and prussic acids, while acting favorably at 
first, effected no permanent good, the solution, 
at the end of sixteen days, containing as much 
vibrio-life as the standard. 

Bleaching-powder, chlorine solution, sul- 
phate of iron, acetic and nitric acids, though 
having at first an appreciable effect, seemed, in 
the end, to have fostered the growth they were 
expected to retard or destroy. Common salt, 
the chlorides of calcium and potash, with the 
phosphates and sulphates of lime, were en- 
tirely passive; while the presence of lime, 
charcoal, phosphate of soda, and ammonia, fa- 
vored the growth of animalcules and promoted 
putrefaction. 

It thus appears that the claims of carbolic 
acid, as a powerful agent in arresting the 
growth of disease-germs, are well founded; 
while many of the substances with which the 
public are most familiar, as chloride of lime, 
chlorine, sulphates of iron, lime, etc., are either 
wholly inactive or positively objectionable as 
disinfecting agents. 


By drilling a series of conical holes, four 
inches apart, in a copper bar two feet in length, 
and filling them with alloys of different degrees 
of fusibility, or with oil into which the bulbs 
of minute thermometers were immersed, MM. 
Leygne and Champion have been able to de- 
termine with great accuracy the temperature 
at which various explosive compounds deto- 
nate. The substance under examination was 
placed upon the bar at a known distance from 
the end, which was then heated until the ex- 
plosion took place. The results of these ex- 
periments upon some of the more familiar 
compounds give the degrees of temperature at 
which they detonate as follows: 


Chassepot-powder........ a74° F. 
Artillery-powder......... 715° F. 
Gun-cotton......... cocces 428° F. 
Nitro-glycerine........... 204° F. 


Fulminate of mercury.. .. 392° F. 


The engineer corps of the New-York De- 
partment of Docks are at present engaged in 
taking ‘‘ off-shore borings’? to determine the 
composition of the river-bottom. On the 25th 
of April, when off pier 51, East River, the 
drill, at the depth of eighty feet below low- 
water mark, and about sixty feet below the 
river-bottom, pierced a subterranean reservoir, 
from which a stream of water ascended with 
such force as to rise several feet above the 
mouth of the tube that enclosed and guided 
the drill. We have upon our table a flask of 
this water, which is clear, sweet, and perfectly 
fresh. In the good old “tea-water-pump” 
and “ante-Croton” days, the discovery of 
such a “flowing well” of pure water would 
have been a most welcome one; but the en- 
gineering skill and enterprise to which this 
discovery is due have rendered it one of s0 
slight value that the waters of this subter- 
ranean river will probably soon be lost in 
the ocean-currents that have so long flowed 
above it. 


The chemical process discovered by Jules 
Person, of France, for recognizing silk-fibre 
and removing it from all mixed tissues, has 
been very generally adopted in that country, 
the collectors of customs finding it of peouliar 
service in detecting the presence of silk in the 
numerous mixed fabrics paasing through their 
hands. The method of applying this test is as 
simple as it is effective. The fabric under ex- 
amination having first been carefully dried 
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and weighed, is immersed, for several minutes 
only, in a saturated solution of the chloride of 
zinc, which dissolves out the silk, leaving un- 
touched the cotton and linen threads. These, 
being first washed in a very weak solution of 
hydrochloric acid, and then in pure water, are 
again dried and weighed, the loss representing 
the amount of silk that was present in the ori- 
ginal sample. The saturated solution used 
may be prepared by boiling a solution of chlo- 
ride of zinc with an excess of the oxide, filter- 
ing off the undissolved residue, and concen- 
trating the filtrate until it has a specific gravity 
of 1.65. 


The method lately devised by M. Baslaert 
for producing sulphurous acid, and applying 
it to the bleaching of fabrics, may be briefly 
described as follows : 

The sulphur is ignited upon a receiver of 
peculiar form, which rests over a grate, so con- 
structed as to allowa free admission of air, 
which enters through numerous small open- 
ings at the sides of the ash-pit. The sul- 
phurous gas thus formed is conducted upward 
through a draft-flue,-and, just before entering 
the bleaching-tank, is joined by a jet of steam 
that enters by a transverse pipe, and projects 
the gas with it into and through the fabrics 
within. Though the expense of this process 
exceeds somewhat that of the old method of 
simply burning the sulphur in a drafting-dish 
within the tank, it is fully balanced by the 
rapidity with which the bleaching is accom- 
plished, effecting in three hours what it would 
have required twelve to accomplish by the old 
method. 


Dr. Parkes and Count Wollowicz, as the re- 
sult of experiments upon a human subject, 
have found that, when water was the only 
drink, the heart-beats numbered 106,000 per 
day ; during the alcohol period which followed, 
these were increased to 127,000 per day; and, 
when brandy was the stimulant, a still further 
advance to 181,000 was noted. The trial, in 
this instance, extended over fourteen days. 
The first day of the alcohol period was marked 
by an increase in heart-beats of four per cent. 
over that of the day previous, when water 
alone was taken ; while on the last alcohol day 
the number of beats had advanced twenty-five 
percent. Taking the strength of these beats 
as the same—though they were, in fact, stronger 
during the latter period—it was found that the 
heart was doing one-fifth more work during 
the last two alcohol days than at any time 
when pure water was the only beverage. 


From a series of interesting investigations, 
lately made with the view to determine the 
relative strength and quality of plant-odors, 
we learn that, as a rule—not without marked 
exceptions, however—those flowers which are 
most brilliant or decided in color are, in like 
degree, less fragrant; the degree of fragrancy 
decreasing from white to yellow, then red, fol- 
lowed by blue, violet, green, orange, etc. Itis 
also noted that, among flowers of the same 
color, certain types of scent are prevalent. In 
the white the odor of honey is often found, 
though greatly varying in strength, or partially 
neutralized by some other scent. ‘The odor of 
prussic acid, so decided in the flowering al- 
mond and hawthorn, is also frequently met 
with in white flowers. Among yellow blos- 
soms the scent of the orange prevails in greater 
or less degree, while in those of a purple or 
violet hue the odor of vanilla is common, the 
heliotrope and lilac being readily recognized as 
members of this group. 


It is evident that, until some more econom- 
ical method is devised, not of aprising, but 





of generating electricity, there is little chance 
of its general adoption as a motor. Prof. Joule 
estimates that to obtain one-horse power for 
twenty-four consecutive hours, the consump- 
tion of forty-five pounds of zinc in a Grove, 
and seventy-five pounds in a Daniell battery 
is necessary. Hence, if one grain of coal con- 
sumed under a Cornish boiler will raise one 
hundred and forty-three pounds one foot, the 
same amount of zine in a voltaic battery will 
only raise a similar weight eighty feet, a dif- 
ference so decidedly in the wrong direction, 
when the relative values of the two substances 
is considered, as to suggest at once the need 
of some more economical fuel than that now 
used in the electric furnace. 


The recent death of two workmen engaged 
upon the Brooklyn bridge suggests the neces- 
sity of a more thorough medical examination 
of this class of laborers than has heretofore 
been demanded. These men, having been at 
work for two hours and a half in the caisson, 
one hundred feet below the surface, and where 
the atmospheric pressure equals thirty-two 
pounds to the square inch, on ascending to the 
surface, became insensible at once, and died 
ina few moments. Post-mortem examinations 
disclosed the fact that the lungs, liver, and 
kidneys of one, were all diseased, while the 
other was afflicted with ‘Bright’s disease.” 
Since the opening of this work, on which two 
hundred and fifty laborers are employed, there 
have been four cases of.partial paralysis, and 
three deaths. 


As the result of a series of experiments 
with the blow-pipe, M. Laborde reports that, 
when the jet of flame was projected against a 
thin sheet of falling water, it failed to pierce it, 
being entirely extinguished at the point of con- 
tact. By reversing this experiment, it was also 
proven that, when athread-like stream of water 
was forced through the flame of the blow-pipe, 
it was not elevated in temperature over three 
degrees, and this in its passage through a heat 
so intense that it would readily fuse the most 
obstinate of metals. 


By passing a jet of steam through a stream 
of liquid slag from the iron-furnace, Mr. Cole- 
man Sillers, of Philadelphia, has obtained that 
substance in long, fibrous threads, similar to 
spun glass. it is proposed to use this product, 
now known as mineral cotton, in all cases where 
a pliable non-conducting substance is desired, 
as for safe-fillings, piston-rod packing, etc. 
The fibres of asbestos, which this new sub- 
stance greatly resembles, have also been found 
well adapted for a like purpose. 


The discovery made during the excavations 
at Tanis, Egypt, of a trilingual stone, similar 
in character to the famous “ Rosetta stone,” 
promises to be of great value to the student of 
ancient history. This stone is said to be more 
perfect than the Rosetta, and is supposed to 
antedate it two hundred and fifty years. The 
form is that of a pure stela. It is six feet in 
height, two and one-half feet broad, and one 
foot in thickness, the top being arched. 


MM. M. and E. Becquerel, of Paris, report, 
as the result of a series of experiments conduct- 
ed by the aid of the thermo-electric pile, that 
the difference in temperature beneath turfed and 
denuded soil at the same depth is very marked. 
They state that seeds and roots may be per- 
fectly protected from the frost, under turfed 
soil, at a depth at which, had the surface been 
bare, they would certainly have perished. 


M. Liais, at Rio Janeiro, has succeeded, by 
the aid of the spectroscope, in analyzing the 





zodiacal light, and reports that its spectrum is 
continuous, though so faint that the dark lines 
of the solar spectrum were not discernible. It 
is, therefore, safe to infer that this light is 
simply a reflection from the sun, thus differing 
decidedly from that of the aurora. 


A lively debate is in progress in the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, between Father Secchi 
and Ericsson, regarding the temperature of the 
solar photosphere—the former placing it at 
18,000,000° F., while the highest point claimed 
by the latter, and in which he has the support 
of many eminent members, is 18,000° F. 


It is announced that Prof. Tyndall contem- 
plates delivering a course of scientific lectures 
in the United States. 





Miscellany. 





A Railroad Robbery in Spain. 


BOUT nine o’clock in the evening, in the 
latter part of March, some twenty men, 
armed and mounted, and commanded by a 
young man twenty-four years old, of, it is said, 
very elegant manners, suddenly appeared at 
the station of the little village of Consolacion, 
on the railroad from Seville to Madrid. Their 
first step was to compel the employés of the 
road to tear up some of the rails and ties, and 
pile them up on the track. Then they patient- 
ly waited for the train. 

At this point the descent is quite rapid, and 
the road is bordered by precipices. The train 
arrived on time, and was, of course, brought to 
a stand-still by the injury done to the track. 
The passengers, thinking at first that some 
trifling accident had occurred, began to get out, 
to inquire what was the matter; but they soon 
learned that the situation was somewhat com- 
plicated, and very extraordinary. The curses, 
imprecations, and reports of fire-arms, that 
greeted them were not calculated to quiet their 
fears. 

The robbers ordered everybody to return to 
their places, assuring them that it was their 
valuables and not their lives they wanted. 

A lieutenant of infantry and two police-offi- 
cers, showing a disposition to resist, were some- 
what badly treated. The lieutenant received a 
ball in bis shoulder; one of the police-officers 
lost his right eye, and the other would have 
been killed outright if the chief of the band 
had not interposed. Finally, all resistance 
having ceased, the brigands set about robbing 
their victims, in which occupation they spent 
about an hour—a long hour it must have been 
to the robbed! 

Besides the sums of money they took from 
the passengers, they found six boxes of gold 
and silver, the receipts of the week at the vari- 
ous stations of the railroad, and which were 
being sent to the central office of the company. 
The amount of the week’s receipts was much 
larger than usual, on account of its having been 
holy week, when the festivities at Seville at- 
tract large numbers of people from all parts 
of the country. 

Having taken all the booty they could carry 
away, they, in obedience to a signal from their 
youthful chief, set out for the mountains, some 
on foot and some mounted, like the highway- 
men of the comic operas. They were careful to 
cut the telegraph-wires, so that it took seven 
hours to get a train up from Manzanares to con- 
vey the passengers to Madrid, where they were 
received by an immense crowd, the news of 
their adventure having preceded them, 

The Spaniards console themselves, in a 
measure, for this disgrace, by the thought that 
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the gallant and accomplished young chief of 
the brigands isa Frenchman. The p gers 
all represent him as being eminently polite, 
and disposed to put them to no more incon- 
venience than absolutely necessary in order to 
relieve them of whatever they possessed that 
he or his men might covet. If one must be 
robbed, who would not prefer being robbed by 
a gentleman rather than by a ruffian? 





The Tomb of Heine. 


One All-Saints’ Day, shortly before the 
Franco-Prussian War—that day, as the reader 
will remember, when graveyards in Roman 
Catholic countries are decorated—the present 
writer was strolling through Montmartre, ad- 
miring the faithful piety with which rich and 
poor alike crowded in to strew the graves with 
votive flowers. Many a black-clothed widower, 
a touch of real sentiment on his square French 
face, leaned motionless on the chains before a 
grave, or knelt at the little oratory of his family 
tomb. Many an indigent mother, whose child 
lay undistinguished in the common fosse, 
dropped her immortellés by the great public 
crucifix erected for such a use, designating with 
real flowers a holy place that only existed in 
idea. One grave we did not expect to see dec- 
orated. The resting-place of Heine—that lone- 
liest of souls, that talent which radiated repul- 
sion as others radiated attraction—we should 
not have been surprised to find forgotten by 
kith and kin. We knew how the white urn 
would look, and the bleak, black slab, with its 
device, Hznrt Hemre—for, after the sick Ger- 
man poet had made selection of France for his 
hospital, and spent his invalid years in French- 
ifying his songs, the grand nation took him at 
his word by Frenchifying his name for the 
tomb ; such was the last transformation invented 
for the grudging patriot and bitter bard— 

“who, Goethe said, 

* Had every other gift, but wanted love ;’ 

Love, without which the tongue 

Even of angels sounds amiss.” 
But the sensitive spirit did not want love, not 
even family love. On the contrary, we found 
the urn hung with a green wreath, while a for- 
mal garland of the stiff, sculptural, everlasting 
flowers, more like crystals than blossoms, lay 
upon the black intaglio of Henrt, bearing the 
homelike legend ‘‘A mon Neveu.’”’ Heine, then, 
was some one’s tenderly-remembered nephew ; 
the words, under the circumstances, went far- 
ther to humanize the relics of the mocker than 
the more professional tributes of parents or of 
children could have done. And now comes the 
news that the uncle of Heine has, by his death, 
endowed with great fortune the poet’s widow— 
that fond, foolish, unlettered wife whom Heine 
used to amuse like a baby, and write charming 
nonsense-letters to. The newly-enriched in- 
heritress, good soul, subscribes immediately a 
million francs to the French Liberation Fund. 
Let us now hope that she will have the happy 
thought to set up a statue in Montmartre—‘‘ 4 
mon Mari.” 


A Singular Claim. 


Disturbances of a peculiar nature have re- 
cently broken out in the Italian provinces of 
Rovigo and Venice. Thousands of the peasants 
have undertaken to reéstablish an ancient 
right, called di vagantivo, which consists in the 
privilege accorded to the inhabitants of certain 
localities to gather the reeds of an extended 
territory, on the sole condition that they gave 
two-thirds of them to the owners of the land. 
This privilege was conceded them by the Em- 
peror Frederick Barbarossa at a time when the 
lands in question produced nothing but reeds; 
but, in the course of time, the marshes were 





drained, surrounded by dikes, and converted 
into arable soil. The authors of these improve- 
ments contend, and with seeming justice, that 
they are not bound to share their crops of grain 
with the peasantry, as the reeds were shared 
with them by the land-owners in the middle 
ages. Hence arise the dissensions to which the 
government vainly hoped to put an end by 
abolishing the ancient right. 

But the peasants, goaded on by their ex- 
treme poverty, have undertaken to regain their 
ancient right to cultivate these lands, and, to 
that end, to the number of several thousands, 
preceded by banners, and armed with the im- 
plements of husbandry, they have invaded the 
disputed territory, and gone to work with all 
the more ardor, as they look upon themselves 
as being not only cultivators but conquerors. 
To the admonitions of the authorities they op- 
posed only a passive resistance, uttering no 
seditious cries, replying to the magistrates with 
calm determination, and continuing their work. 

Troops were sent to the scene, and a large 
number of arrests were made, which resulted 
in restoring tranquillity ; but it is believed that 
the trouble is by no means at an end. The 
Opinione says the peasants are determined, and 
that they will not be easily made to submit to 
what they consider a spoliation. 

A socialistic movement that bases its rights 
upon the charters of Otho the Great and Fred- 
erick Barbarossa is certainly an anomaly in 
modern politics. 


The Prince and the Pope. 


The report that the Prince of Wales had a 
very friendly interview with the pope caused 
some anxiety in ultra-Protestant circles in 
England. 

Mr. Newdegate, who represents the great 
Protestant interest, questioned the premier on 
the subject in the House of Commons, the an- 
swer being that the prince’s visit to the Vati- 
can was only one of courtesy, and that an Eng- 
lish attaché was present all the time. Some 
particulars of the incident have come over in 
private letters. It is said that the King of 
Italy offered his carriage to the prince to 
drive to the Vatican, but the prince declined 
the honor, on the ground that he was travel- 
ling incognito. The prince waited on the pope 
in his ordinary morning-coat, a black frock, 
with lavender-colored gloves, while the prin- 
cess wore avery plain dress of dark blue, in 
deference to his holiness’ dislike to gaudy fe- 
male attire. The pope was in his usual long, 
white robe, with small silken cap on the back 
of his venerable head. The pope and the 
prince are both very chatty, gossipy men, 
frank and genial in manner, and they seemed 
to take to each other at once. They had met 
before, but in a more formal manner. The 
pope began by expressing his esteem for Queen 
Victoria, and, in a slightly ironical tone, his 
thanks to the English Government for the offer 
of an asylum at Malta, but he added: 

“You see I’m here still. Iam not afraid 
of my dynasty, for God has charge of it; and 
you, prince, I am glad to think, have your dy- 
nasty safely anchored in the affections of a 
wise people.” 

**T am glad,” said the prince, ‘“* your high- 
ness has so good an opinion of the English.” 

** Ah, yes; I can respect them, for they are 
really religious at heart—more so than some 
nations that are themselves Catholic; and, 
when they return to the fold, we shall gladly 
welcome those strayed but not lost sheep.” 

When the prince and princess shook their 
heads at this reference to the conversion of 
England, the pope said: 

“Ah, the future has always strange sur- 





prises in store. Who, two years ago, would 
have pictured the Germans at Paris? Many 
wise heads thought it more likely I should be 
at Malta than Napoleon in London, but here I 
am still.” 





Foreign Items. 


ING GUSTAVUS III. of Sweden, found- 
ed in 1786 the Swedish Academy, forthe 
special purpose of publishing a scientific dic- 
tionary of the Swedish language. The first 
volume of this dictionary was issued in 1870. It 
embraces only the letter A. Until then the 
royal government had paid the Academy for 
the preparation of the dictionary the sum of 
sixty-seven thousand five hundred dollars. If 
the work goes on in the same manner, it will 
take the Swedish Academy two thousand two 
hundred and ninety-five years to complete it, 
and it will cost the government one million 
seven hundred and twenty-two thousand dol- 
lars. 


President Thiers conversed a long time at 
one of his last receptions with a gentleman who 
called himself Field-Marshal Hausser Count 
de Sultzabourg, and who pretended to be one 
of the highest military dignitaries of Austria. 
Upon inquiry, it was found that the “field- 
marshal’? was an impostor from Vienna, who 
had fled from that city in order to avoid being 
arrested for forgery. 


The four hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Nicolas Copernicus, the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 1873, will be celebrated with great splen- 
dor at Thorn, his native city. The committee 
of arrang ts that one of the 
features of the celebration will be the publica- 
tion of a sumptuous edition of Copernicus’s im- 
mortal work, ‘‘ De Revolutionibus Orbium Ce- 
lestium.” 


The Geographical Society of Italy sent, in 
1870, the Marchese O. Antinori to Abyssinia, 
whence he has recently returned. He vis- 
ited Massana, Samar, and the Gulf of Zulla, 
and penetrated to Dembelos, a region which 
no European traveller has reached heretofore. 





The German ambassador at Athens re- 
ceives nine thousand dollars a year, the Eng- 
lish minister twenty-five thousand, the repre- 
sentative of France nineteen thousand, the 
Russian ambassador eighteen thousand, and the 
Turkish minister twenty-three thousand dol- 
lars. 


The Emperor William has purchased the 
Caffarelli Palace, in Rome, for the sum of 
three hundred thousand dollars. The antiqui- 
ties collected in Rome by Chevalier Bunsen, 
for the late king, Frederick William IV., will 
be exhibited in the palace. 


A sort of autobiography of Benjamin Carp- 
zow, the celebrated German jurist, who boast- 
ed that he had signed no fewer than twen- 
ty thousand sentences of death, has been dis- 
covered in an old library at Nuremberg, and 
will be published by a Leipsic firm. 


A young girl, named Mary Winter, has run 
away from her parents in Berlin, with fourteen 
thousand dollars belonging to her father, and 
taken passage for New York. A reward of 
two hundred dollars is offered for her appre- 
hension. 


A Leipsic firm announces a volume of over 
nine hundred pages, containing the most promi- 
nent articles which have recently appeared on 
the international copyright question. 
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Nine hundred and forty ladies of Madrid 
have publicly declared that they will hence- 
forth discard French fashions, and wear again 
the national costume of Spain—mantillas, high 
combs, short skirts, and open shoes without 
heels. 


The expenses of the French Government 
for 1872 will amount to two billion, three hun- 
dred and thirty-four million, seven hundred 
and seventy-eight thousand, five hundred and 
twenty-two francs. 


Frederick Kapp, formerly of New York, 
defeated at the election for the German Parlia- 
ment a nobleman with whom, many years ago, 
he had fought a duel at the University of Hei- 
delberg. 


Among the recent pretenders to the Span- 
ish throne is a mysterious personage calling 
himself Count Blanc, and asserting that he is 
ason of King Ferdinand VII. 


Bismarck’s estate in Lauenburg embraces 
twenty-two thousand five hundred acres, but 
yields him at present only an annual income of 
thirty thousand dollars. 


When Rochefort was brought on board the 
man-of-war that was to take him to New 
Caledonia, he distributed two thousand francs 
among the sailors of the ship. 


The Swedish Government offers a prize 
for an essay on the best means of putting a 
stop to the rapidly-increasing emigration of 
the rural population from that country. 


The site on which the building of the Vien- 
na Exhibition of 1878 will be erected is six 
times larger than that on which the exhibition 
palace in Paris was constructed in 1867. 


Mademoiselle Pauline Lucca will receive 
from Strakosch fifty thousand dollars and all 
her expenses paid, for a five-months’ tour in 
the United States in 1873. 


The Hospodar of Roumania has announced 
his intention to travel in Western Europe. It 
is believed in Bucharest that he will never re- 
turn to Roumania. 


It is believed in Paris that the libel-suit of 
General Trochu against the proprietors of the 
Figaro will give rise to no less than twenty 
duels. 


Charles Sartorius, the well-known German 
naturalist, died lately on his plantation near 
Vera Cruz. 


The catalogue of the new University Libra- 
ry of Strasbourg embraces one hundred and 
seventy-three thousand volumes. 


The Prussian Minister of War has issued 
a decree for the organization of a military corps 
of aéronauts. 


The eldest daughter of Théophile Gautier 
is the best musical critic and teacher of the 
Chinese language in France. 


The Empress of Russia has been robbed of 
all her diamonds and jewelry. The theft was 
committed by six of her footmen. 


The Paris Monde demands that crosses and 
pious inscriptions be placed upon all the pub- 
lic monuments in Paris. 


Colonel Max Woisky, a Saxon officer, who 
saved Napoleon’s life at the battle of Dresden, 
died recently in that city. 


Nine persons were killed at a recent parlia- 
mentary election in Hungary. 





Gambetta, Ledru-Rollin, Victor Hugo, and 
Louis Blane, the leaders of the French repub- 
licans, are all wealthy. 


Emile de Girardin will devote the next two 
years to a lecturing-tour through France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and England. 


Heindrich, the headsman of Paris, is dead. 
He left his two daughters a fortune of four 
hundred thousand francs. 


The Emperor of Germany receives every 
day three hundred letters soliciting pecuniary 
assistance. 


The Queen «i tiolland has purchased the 
original MS. of Mozart’s “‘ Magic Flute” for 
two thousand dollars. 


An International Exhibition of Oil-paint- 
ings will take place next year in Berlin, un- 
der the auspices of the Crown-Princess Victo- 
ria. 


There are thirteen hundred and sixteen tele- 
graph-stations in Germany. 


Two thousand and nine new novels were 
published in France in 1871. 


Italian composers published last year thirty- 
six new operas. 


The wife of Prince Pierre Bonaparte has 
opened a small dry-goods store in London. 





¥ 


Parieties. 


A DETROIT man, who had contributed a 
bundle of cast-off clothing for the relief 
of the victims of the Minnesota fire, received 
from one of the sufferers the following note: 
“The committy man giv me, amongst other 
things, wat he called a pare ov pants, and 
*twood make me pant sum to ware ’em. I 
found your name an’ where you live on one of 
the pokits. My wife laffed so when I shode 
’em to her that I thot she woold have a conip- 
shun fit. She wants to no if there lives and 
brethes a man who has legs no bigger than 
that. She sed if there was he orter to be taken 
up for vagrinsy fur havin’ no visible means ov 
ee. I couldent get ’em on my oldest boy, 
so I used’em fur gun cases. If you hav another 
are to spare my wife wood like to get ’em to 
fone up by the side ov the fireplace to keep 
the tongs in.” 


Titian’s ‘Madonna with the Veil,” which 
was generally believed to have been destroyed 
at the storming and oe of Rome by the 
Constable of Bourbon, has been found again 
among the pictures in an old chateau belonging 
to the late Dr. Riteri. The 
Academy of Turin pronounce it to be the genu- 
ine picture. 


A Michigan tavern-keeper has this evasive 
arrangement: You put your ten cents on a spot 
marked “whiskey ;’’ the apparatus revolves, 
and directly you see a glass of whiskey stand- 
ing before you, and you don’t know, of course, 
who gave it to you, or how it came there. 


A person who wrote to Treasurer Spinner 
asking for his autograph and a “sentiment,” 
received the following reply: ‘“‘ You ask for 
my autograph with a sentiment. My senti- 
ment is this: When a gentleman writes an- 
other on his own business, he should enclose a 
postage-stamp.”’ 


Sweet butter can be purchased in Carroll 
County, Virginia, for twelve to fifteen cents; 
while the storekeepers and farmers of that de- 
lightful region don’t think of asking more than 
ten cents for a dozen eggs. 


Two absurd young men want to be admit- 
mitted to Vassar College because it is leap- 
year. 

To mothers: You shouldn’t let the children 
read Watts’s poems, they contain much hymn- 
morality. 


professors of the. 





The English immigrant to this country is 
harder to root than any other transplanted for- 
eigner. He has less than the ordinary facility 
for making new acquaintances; and, finding 
few of his countrymen here, has a very home- 
sick and heart-sick time of it. 


Swindlers tried to seduce a Western man 
on a railroad train into betting that he could 
ee a patent padlock which they carried 
about. He took the bet, and opened the lock 
with a sledge hammer. 


The Napier family, a member of which has 
been appointed Governor-General of India, are 
a lucky race. Their great merit seems to be, 
to be always at hand when offices, or military or 
naval commands, become vacant. 


It is seldom that a man shoots himself in 
ayy wood ; but a Kentuckian accomplished 
the feat successfully, recently, by hitting a pis- 
tol in his pocket with the axe-handle. 


A German writer, complaining of the diffi- 
culties in the pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage, cites the word Boz, whioh he says is 
pronounced Dickens. 


The Mormon sisters of Ephraim, Utah, lay 
aside all the eggs their hens Jay on Sunday 
and devote the proceeds to paying the fare of 
Mormons desirous of emigrating from other 
nations. This is literally egging them on. 


Before Paris became mistress of modes, 
Milan prescribed th. model for bonnets ; hence 
the name milliner for the fabricator of the 


. crowning glory of well-dressed womanhood. 


‘** Excuse haste and a bad pen,” as the pig 
said when he broke out. 





Contemporary Portraits. 


Leopold II., King of the Belgians. 


HE kingdom of Belgium, the youngest 

member of the European family of states, 
has thus far had an exceedingly happy and 
prosperous existence, thanks to the wise and 
just government of its first king Leopold, who 
was much beloved and is gratefully remem- 
bered by his people. 

When Leopold I. died, in 1865, and was 
succeeded by his son Leopold II., the latter 
had only to follow in the footsteps of his 
father in order to insure the prosperity of his 
subjects. This he has done. At the age of 
thirty, he was welcomed to the throne by the 
people; for, although his father had given him 
no part in the direction of the affairs of the 
state, he had, nevertheless, won the confidence 
of his future subjects. 

Leopold II. is the son of the aforetime Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg—King of the Belgians, 
July 21, 1881—and the Princess Louise of Or- 
leans, eldest daughter of Louis Philippe, and 
was born April 9, 1835, in Brussels. The di- 
rection of his education was first intrusted to 
Major Hallard, and subsequently to General 
De Launoy and Baron Prisse. In 1840 he re- 
ceived from his father the title of Duke of 
Brabant, which in future will be the title of all 
the crown-princes of Belgium. His course of 
study was the same as that usually pursued by 
all royal princes. At eleven years of age, he 
entered the army, with the rank of second 
lieutenant, and, one by one, ascended the steps 
of the military ladder, the highest of which is 
the rank of lieutenant-general, which he reached 
a short time previous to his succeeding to the 
throne. At eighteen, he was declared of full 
age, and accompanied his father on a visit to 
Vienna, the object of which was to marry the 
young duke to an Austrian princess. The 
choice of the father fell on the Archduchess 
Marie Henriette, born August 23, 1836, daugh- 
ter of the late Archduke Joseph, Palatine of 
Hungary. The marriage was celebrated at 
Brussels, August 22, 1853, the duke being then 
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eighteen years anda 
fewmonthsold. At 
majority, the Duke 
of Brabant became, 
by law, a mem- 
ber of the Senate, 
in the delibera- 
tions of which he 
immediately took 
a lively interest, 
and more espe- 
cially in whatever 
had for its object 
the advancement 
of the material 
interests of the 
country. The dis- 
inclination of Leo- 
pold I. to share 
the executive 
power with any 
one prevented the 
crown-prince from 
taking any active 
part in the poli- 
ties of the gov- 
ernment, and con- 
sequently he was 
comparatively ig- 
norant of affairs 
of state when he 
succeeded to the 
throne. He, how- 
ever, in taking the 
oath prescribed by 
the constitution, 
promised to follow 
the example of his 





LEOPOLD il., KING OF BELGIUM, 


father, and offered 
no objections to 
the proposition of 
the people’s rep- 
resentatives to re- 
duce the civil list, 
on his accession, 
to the moderate 
sum of three million 
three hundred thou- 
sand francs (six 
hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars). 
The King and 
Queen of Belgium 
have had three 
children, thie eldest 
of whom, a son, 
died of an incurable 
disease, January 
22, 1869, aged nine 
years and a half. 
The other two chil- 
dren are daughters; 
the elder, Princess 
Louise, was born in 
1858; the young- 
er, Stephanie, in 
1864. The present 
heir - presumptive 
to the throne is 
the infant son of 
the king’s young- 
er brother, Count 
Philip of Flanders 
-namely, Prince 
Baudouin Leopold, 
born June 3, 1869. 
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TWO NEW NOVELS. 


RIGHTED AT LAST. 


A New-England Story 
One vol., 8vo. With Illustrations. In paper, price, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


* Righted at Last” is a powerfully-written and interesting story of American 
life, by a young lady of Coanecticut, in which State, and in the City of New York, 
the scenes are laid. It is somewhat in the style of “ Jane Eyre,” and has a good 
deal of the interest that attaches to the works of Miss Bronté and her sisters. 


MABEL LEE. 


the author of “Valerie Aylmer,” “* Morton House,” etc. 8vo. Paper, price, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


849 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL Aas now the established reputation 
of being in every respect the safest, purest, and best Illuminating Oil in general 
use. From millions of gallons sold, no accidents have ever occurred. 


Oil House of CHAS, PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 





Thousands have already handed in their testimony to the superiority 
of Dootey’s Yeast Powper over any in use, and thousands will yet testify to its 
worth after giving it a trial. It recommends itself. Ask for it at your Grocer’s. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


MONTHLY PART FOR MARCH, containing five weekly numbers. 50 cents. 
Subscription price per annum, $4.50. 





“ The full —_ < APPLETONS’ JourNaL = aly properly be recognized in the 

—— arts. ill hterary tone, the never-failing 

ote he ¥, sspengee effectively displayed ~ ayy! the issues of the month are 

bean up to ether, and the result is surprising even to the regular subscriber.’—~ 
New York y > Post. 
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